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LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION! 





BY JOHN NEAL 





“ WeL1, my young friend, to satisfy you that I am 
not the man you take me for; that I have good 
reason to distrust myself, notwithstanding the years 
that have gone over my head ; that I am alive now, 
with some hope of atoning for the sins of my youth, 
only by a sort of special mercy; and that I have | 

¢ been led to offer you counsel, before you are 
launched upon the great deep which came so near , 
being the death of me —soul and body —not be- | 
cause | have a right to say to any man alive, Stand 
thou aside, for I am holier than thou! but simply 
—I pray you hear me through—I know what 
you would say; but you are mistaken, dreadfully 
mistaken, I assure you—but simply because I } 
have long watched over you with the feelings of a 
father.” 

“ Ofa father, sir?” 

“‘ Well then, of an elder brother, if you like that 
better. To satisfy you, I say, that I am no better 
than I should be ; that I have had my temptations, 

~ and trials and sorrows, and that I know from bitter 

‘ and terrible expenence that the way ot the trans- 

; gressor is hard, you shall have the story. Draw 
up your chair.” 

The young man sat as if wondering what he 

would say next, with his fine shapely hand rest- 

ing upon the table, and his eyes lifted in mute 

astonishment to the other’s face. $ 
“‘ Nearer, Paul—nearer. What I have to lay ; 

before you has been a secret for twenty years be- ‘ 
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tween our Father above and myself. I would not, 
for any earthly consideration, that,we should be 
overheard. You have looked upon me, 1 know 
well, as I do not deserve to be looked upon; as at 
the worst but a little over-righteous, perhaps — or 
over-zealous in the search of truth.” 

“‘ Never, my dear sir, never. But [ have always 
looked upon you as a man wholly unapproachable  } 
to temptation —as a being, in the shape of man, 
without any of the weaknesses of man —as a teacher 
of truth —a martyr in the cause of truth— to ques- $ 
tion whose goodness, and greatness, and what I 
should cali resisting power — that awful steadfast- 5 
ness which enables the mighty few to be a law to | 
themselves— were little better than blasphemy. } 
And now, just when we are about to be separated, 
perhaps for life —” 

*‘ Perhaps forever, Paul!” 

“'To find you looking at me with tears in your 
eyes, and talking to me ina voice that I never 
heard before, about your own sorrows, #nd weak-  $ 
nesses, and transgressions — forgive me for employ- 
ing such language to you, sir, though it is your $ 
own— jit gives me the heart-ache ; when I had 
prepared myself, not only for counsel and reproof, 
but for solemn rebuke and wholesome reproach, 
it overpowers me, sir; and that’s the truth.” $ 

‘Be comforted, Paul; and listen to me, as I ¢ 


would that I had listened to my father, when he ; 
came to my bedside, and sat there and talked with ; 
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me, hour after hour, the good old man! the very 
night before I went to Europe — flushed and fever- 
ish, and half angry that he, of all men living, should 
doubt me, or question what you have been pleased 
to call my resisting power. 

“IT was newly married. I loved my wife with 
a sincerity and a strength no language can express. 
It seemed like tearing my very heart away to leave 
her behind me. I was a father too; and when she 
put her child into my arms, and the fingers of the 
little creature got entangled in my hair, as I bent 
over to kiss it, I trembled; I felt as if something 
unearthly had tried to stop me — something speech- 
less, and passionless, and holy—on my way to 
another world.” 

** Go on, sir — go on—lI understand your feel- 
ings.” 

** No, Paul — you are unmarried — you are not 
a father; and it is not for such as you to understand 
the feelings of a father, or of a husband, when about 
to forsake the woman of his heart and the child of 
his strength, and leave a great gulf between him- 
self and them, and all his hopes, and all his dreams 
of happiness on earth. You are going abroad 
with no such ties—with no such purifying and 
sustaining influences; and your danger is by so 
much the more alarming. Brought up in the coun- 
try, my young friend, among honest men and honest 
women ; with little knowledge of that which, while 
it flavors, taints the very air of city life, and spoils 
the heart of youth in its earliest blossoming ; even 
here, here, in this new world, where the worst cor- 
ruptions of the old are but guessed at by the help 
of the story books and newspapers that come from 
over sea by every wind that bloweth, like the pes- 
tilence that wasteth at noon day. What can you 
know of the life you may be called upon to live, 
or of the temptations and the trials that may beset 
you after you get there?” 

« Oh, sir — never fear me!” 

‘“ Paul! Paul! it is that very confidence in 
yourself that frightens me. You have employed 
almost the very words, my young friend, that [ used 
to my father while he sat there expostulating with 
me, because of my unseemly self-righteousness. 
‘ My dear boy,’ said he, ‘God grant that you may 
not be given over to the strong delusion that now 
possesses you! that you may not come to believe a 
lie, and bring down the gray hairs of a trusting 
father, and a broken-hearted mother, in sorrow to 
the grave!’ And what, think you, was my answer 
to the good old man? ‘Oh! father,’ said I, ‘ have 
no fears on my account! I am neither a drunkard 
nor a gambler. I have kept holy the sabbath day 
from my youth up. I love my neighbor as myself. 
I covet no man’s wife, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
anything that he hath. I never go after strange 
women ; I have labored long and faithfully to over- 
come the spirit of evil within me —and now that 
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Iam a husband and a father, what have I to fear?’ 
‘ Nevertheless, my son, said my father—lI give 
you the very words, Paul —‘ nevertheless, my son, 
like the young man of the gospel, one thing thou 
lackest !’ ‘And what is it, father?’ saidI. ‘A 
wise and becoming self-distrust !’ was the answer, 
Paul.” 

The young man covered his face with his hands 
and wept. “Oh, sir!” said he, “I understand 
now the whole worth of your friendship. That 
which you have never told to mortal man — even 
that you are now telling me. And why? Only 
that I may be the stronger, and the more wary, 
when I find myself wrestling for life with the tempt- 
ations that are sure to beset my path over sea.” 

** Even so, Paul.” 

“ Then, sir,” rising and pushing back his chair — 
** Then, sir, I entreat you to give me your blessing, 
and let me go in peace —I entreat you to forbear! 
I will not hear you, sir, you, of all the men upon 
earth, uncover the nakedness of your own heart 
before a boy, lest I lose my reverence, not only for 
you, sir, but for all that wears the look or shape of 
manhood, or virtue, or sincerity.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, Paul, be seated, and hear me 
through. I have promised upon my knees to tell 
the story ; and shall I not keep my promise? I 
have no fears whatever, my generous, high-hearted 
boy, that I shall ever lower myself, or the outward 
show of goodness, in your opinion, by telling the 
truth. Listen. 

“T felt, I dare say, somewhat as you feel now, 
when my poor father sounded the alarum here ; and 
1 dwell upon the circumstances only to show you 
how strong I was in that faith which keeps man- 
hood forever on the watch. And if J fell—lI, 
whose foundations were so deep, and who was 
built round about as it were with walls of treple 
brass, what may you, and such as you, the more 
youthful, the unmarried, the unsanctified and the 
untried have to fear? 

*“ And now to the point. I reached England. 
I was to be gone but a twelvemonth. I counted 
every hour. I wrote every week. And I was the 
happiest man, I do believe, upon the face of the 
earth, whenever a letter reached me from that be- 
loved wife — wet with tears of joy and thankfulness 
perhaps that she had just heard of me or from me. 
And the twelvemonth was nearly over. The time 
of my departure drew nigh. And so faithful had I 
been—so watchful and so wary, that I had become 
a sort of by-word among those who knew me ; and 
so given up to the witchery of loneliness, where I 
could sit and muse day after day over the home I 
had left, and the awful hope that was flowering 
there — awful to me, for it linked us, the children 
of earth—us ! the creatures of a day, with all that 
had gone before, and with all that was coming 
after; and established a perpetual relationship be- 
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tween us, and the prophets, bards and kings of 
another world, and the patriarchs and the princes, 
the inextinguishable cherubim, and all the host of 
heaven! So blind to the beauty, and so deaf to 
the blandishments of the world, that people pointed 
at me, as the man who had gone a travelling, and 
left not so much his better half as himself at home. 
But I bore it well ; and when they laughed at me, 
I laughed with them, as well as I could, till they 
hadn’t the heart, with all their unbelief in woman's 
faith, or man’s love, to tease or worry me more. 

“ By the end of another month I was to embark. 
I had already bespoken a passage. And | was 
counting every hour, every minute, and keeping a 
journal, and writing in it every day, and sometimes 
half the night, and sending off page after page by 
Shall I 





every opportunity that offered, when 
trouble you for that pitcher ?” 

The young man looked up with surprise, and then 
shoved the pitcher toward him. 

“ The tumbler, if you please.” 

“ | beg your pardon,” said Paul, jumping up and 
blushing all over, “ but I was so deeply engaged 
with what you were saying that I— that I—upon 
my word, sir, I’m quite ashamed of myself.” 

« Never mind, Paul, never mind ; there’s a — 
a—there’s a sort of ———”’ (pouring out a tumbler of 
water and swallowing it as if all afire within,) “a 
sort of choking here, which I must overcome — I 
must, and I will,”’ (firmly— taking another tumbler,) 
«“ So!—that may carry me through. 

“ Well, sir, one day as I happened to be loiter- 
ing along through a broad empty thoroughfare — 
Ludgate Hill, if 1 remember right—on my way 
to a coflee-house, much frequented by my sea-faring 
countrymen, (where a letter bag was kept, with 
cart loads of newspapers for their especial comfort,) 
in the hope of meeting with somebody I knew, to 
take charge of another parcel for my wife, when 
my attention was called by a bustle about me to 
what I mistook at first for a great furnishing ware- 
house, where a multitude of people were very busy, 
running to and fro, and looking up to the windows, 
and whispering together, as they might if the place 
were haunted. I stopped to see what the matter 
was ; and after a while crossed the street, and was 
about entering with the rest, I hardly know why ; 
for I was lost in thought, and so far as I now re- 
member, wholly unmindful of what was going on 
about me, when, happening to look up, I saw two 
mutes at the door, a pile of new coffins, hatchments, 
mourning plumes, people moving about on tip-toe ; 
and right over the entrance, a sign with “ Funeras 
PERFORMED HERE,” in large showy letters upon it ; 
and look which way I would, nothing but the bla- 
zonry of death, preparations for death, and the 
silent pomp of undertakers, performing their very 
best. 

** Half angry with myself, I turned away, and 


was again lost in thought ; musing over the won- 
derful changes of opinion which had taken place 
already among our people, the children of English- 
men over sea, notwithstanding their pride in their 
fathers ; and asking myself what they would think 
of hired mourners — of weeping and wailing at so 
much a day —of performances and representations 
like these, beyond the walls of a theatre —of wo 
that men may bespeak by the quantity a twelve- 
month before hand —when something in the car- 
riage, countenance and whole manner of a young 
female near me, who stood looking at a child’s 
coffin, with tears in her eyes, made me stop. 

“ The incident itself was touching enough, and 
I turned away, that she might not see me looking 


T had not seen her face to advantage, but 


at her. 
I had seen quite enough to satisfy me that she was 
young and beautiful, with a strange and mysterious 
? 


Her locked hands, 


her stooping attitude, her streaming eyes, her 


sorrow at work in her heart. 


trembling mouth, partly hidden by her veil, if these 
were not the signs of desolation — of deep, inward, 
unspeakable desolation — 1 do not know what are. 

* Yes, I turned away and leit her, with a feeling 
of pity for her, and of deep sympathy which I dare 
not trust myself to describe, even after the lapse of 
twenty years.” 

‘‘ Sir!” (pouring out another glass of water and 
reaching it hurriedly to him, who sat with his tace 
covered, and his broad, manly chest heaving 
“take this, my dear sir! It will make you feel 
better.” 

‘No, my boy, no!” (rising out of his chair and 
walking the room with a tread that shook the whole 
house,) “ Water will not quench the burning I feel 
here — here !—” laying both hands upon his heart, 
“whenever I call to mind the unhappy circum- 


stances that led to our first interview. Poor Lady 


Sarah!” 
“* Lady Sarah!” 
And then, after a short pause, he 
seated himself and went on with the story. 
“Thad gone by her two or three steps, on my 


“ Even so.” 


yay across the street, when a low, half-smothered, 
hysterical sob reached me, and turning at the sound, 
Isaw her totter and catch at a coffin that stood 
leaning against the window—then let go, with a 
faint cry, and look about her on all sides for a 
moment, and then drop her veil and hurry away 
as if pursued for her life. 

** What possessed me to follow her I cannot say. 
It was no unhallowed curiosity. It was no idle 
whim. 
to acknowledge to my own wile ; nor, with a lowly 


It was nothing I should have been ashamed 


and obedient heart, upon my bended knees, Paul. 
At the worst, it was only a feeling of sorrow and 
pity. I would have you bear this in mind, my 
dear boy. Well, before I had time to shape my 
own thoughts into language, I had overtaken her, 
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and offered my arm. But she whispered ‘no;’ } was chilled through and through ; and for the first 

and thanked me hastily, without looking up, or ° time, the very first, I declare to you, since our 

lifting her veil, or slackening her pace. marriage, 1 had not been thinking of my wife. 
«Let me call a coach, then ; you are just ready ~ Account for it as you may, the face of that woman 

to drop, said I. $ haunted me. Her eyes troubled the fountain of 
“ She put forth her hand—it was ungloved, and ; life within me; and that snowy hand—no, not 


so beautiful as to make me start—and touched my 
arm very gently without speaking. But I under- 
stood her ; her heart was too full for speech, and I 
lost no time in obeying her. 

‘One moment, madam,’ said I; ‘I happen to be 
somewhat acquainted in this neighborhood. Sup- 
pose you step into the fruiterer’s, over the way —I 
see a woman at the door.’ 

“ She shook her head. 

‘‘ ‘But you are growing weaker and weaker,’ said 
I. ‘I dare not leave you here —do take my arm, 
pray do!’ 

** She took it, poor girl, without saying another 
word ; but her step was unsteady, so that I trem- 
bled for her. 

“ A glass of water would do you no harm; if 
you will permit me to leave you there, while I go 
for a coach, I shall know where to find you, and 
will be back in five minutes. 

“ Although she made no answer, I saw that she 
would not oppose me ; and having led her to the 
door of the fruiterer’s, and begged the good woman 
I saw there to give the lady a glass of water, I 
hurried away, and was lucky enough to find a coach 
at the next corner, which I brought with me. 

‘As it drew up the wind lifted her veil, and I 
caught a glimpse—-a momentary glimpse, my 
young friend — of the finest face I ever saw in my 
life. It was the face of an angel—but of an 
angel touched with the sorrows of earth. And as 
I helped her in, and she bowed to me without 
speaking, though with a look of patient thankful- 
ness I never shall forget, and with a womanly re- 
serve that awed me even while my heart was 
heaving with ungovernable emotion, I forgot 
myself so far as to touch her hand, while the 
coachman stood there, and even to lift my foot 
upon the step, as if about following her into the 
coach ; but when she withdrew her hand, trem- 
bling, as I could see, all over, and lifted her veil 
for a moment, and looked me in the face, my heart 
failed me, and making a sign to the coachman to 
shut the door, I walked away in silence, and with 
a deep feeling of shame. 

‘¢ And now, would you believe it? I could not 
sleep, for thinking of my behavior to that woman, 
after I had got back to my lonely chamber. And 
I sat up, wondering about her, until the watchman 
called to me from the street below to say that my 
windows were open, and the muslin drapery, that 
was blowing about, in danger from the lamp. I 
started —it was already two o’clock; and my bed 
hour was twelve. I had been sitting there till I 
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snowy, that hand of unquestionable warmth was 
lying before me, or beckoning to me afar ofl, the 
whole night long. 

‘1 tried to pray, but all in vain; my thoughts 
wandered —I reasoned with myself-—I wrestled 
with myself—I tried to think of my wife — the 
woman I had so loved when the day broke — of 
our dear child —the morning blossom of our mar- 
riage bed—of the sanctities that breathed about 
our home over the great deep; and I kept saying 
to myself, over and over again, Oh that we were 
together once more—never to part again! Qh 
that I had never left her and them! But strange 
as it may appear to you, my young friend, my 
heart was no longer in my words. They were but 
idle and empty breath, and I knew it, and while I 
knew it, and acknowledged it, I shuddered with a 
vague dreary sense of the future——with a fore- 
boding of guiltiness I had never felt before. 

‘‘ Understand me, Paul. I was not beside my- 
self. I was not unfaithful. I knew not where this 
woman lived, or what her name was. I never ex- 
pected to see her face again; I had not even heard 
the sound of her voice, and yet, if you can believe 
such a thing, I was no longer master ot myself or 
of my thoughts. Do what I would, say what I 
would, I was like one bewitched for many days 
after the meeting I have told you of. 

‘But the evil one was gradually releasing his 
hold upon my heart ; and I had begun to breathe 
freely once more, and to think of my wife and 
child, and father ; and to wish myself on my way 
back to them over the sounding sea, when it so 
happened that letters reached me, saying that my 
wife had some thought of coming over with her 
brother-in-law ; and that if I did not hear to the 
contrary, by the next ship, I might look for them, 
baby and all, by the way of Liverpool or Havre, 
they were not certain which. Oh how my heart 
bounded with joy and hope, when I read that let- 
ter! I remember the whole as if it were but yes- 
terday ; where I stood, what I was doing, and how 
I managed to get away by myself, where I could 
pour out my thankfulness in prayer to Him who 
had opened a pathway for us through the great 
deep.” 

“Oh,” said Paul, tilting back in his chair, and 
then looking up, and wiping his eyes, “I think I 
may understand that, my dear preceptor, though I 
am neither a husband nor a father.” 

* Hush, Paul, hush. You know not what you 
are saying. It is not for the blind to reason about 
color. It is not for the deaf to understand music. 
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It is not for the unmarried, or the childless, to 
dream of what the married and fruitful — the 
anointed of God Almighty —have to be thankful 
for.” 

** Go on, sir —I believe you.” 

“‘ But, although I prayed and wept, and my very 
soul was lifted up, and my heart was running over 
with thankfulness, I forgot one thing —” 

“* And what was that, sir?” 

“ T forgot to say, Oh Heavenly Father! lead us 
not into temptation! Or if I said it I saw no 
meaning in the words; I felt them not; I heeded 
them not, and they passed away with my unthink- 
ing presumptuous breath. And therefore it was 
that He rebuked me as he did, I verily believe.” 

*¢ Oh, sir, I should have thought the danger all 
over, now that your wife and child were on their 
way to comfort and stay you in your bereavement 
and loneliness !” 

‘* And yet, Paul, within three days after I re- 
ceived the letter, saying to me that ere a month was 
over I should be clasped to the bosom of a beloved 
wife, and be a husband and a father once more, 
among the inhabitants of the earth —do you mark 
me Paul ?—within three days I met the pale en- 
chantress again, and gave myself up to her, without 
being even aware of it, | acknowledge —nay, 
without dreaming of unfaithfulness, or mischief, or 
wrong, at the time; but still, without reserve or 
qualification. 

“ We were brought together by the merest acci- 
dent in the world, at a fashionable watering-place, 
whither I had betaken myself to pass away the 
time, which hung upon me like a murky atmos- 
phere, during the period of suspense that followed 
the reception of that letter. Instead of being what 
I had somehow or other taken it for granted she 
was—a young, unmarried woman, with a deep 
and mysterious and holy sympathy for bereaved 
mothers or disappointed wives —I found her to be 
a married woman !” 

“Ah, sir! You astonish me!” 

“ Yes, Paul, a married woman ! — married while 
yet a child, and before she dreamed of the strength, 
or the glory, or the tenderness of womanhood — 
to a man of great wealth, high rank and amazing 
talents —a gambler, a spendthrift and a heartless 
profligate — old enough to be her father.” 

“ Enough! I foresee the whole catastrophe now, 
and will spare you the pain of retreading the path 
of self-reproach, and sorrow, and bereavement. 
Stop where you are, I beseech you, and let me live 
and die in the belief that you have always been 
what you are now, and with the reverence I have 
always felt for you.” 

“‘ No, Paul, it must not be. J have undertaken 
to tell the truth, and the whole truth; and what- 
ever may be the consequences to me or mine, the 
whole truth you shall have.” 
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‘“ Be it so, then,” said Paul, in a faint whisper. 

“ She knew me the moment I] entered the room, 
and as I drew near, grew very pale and gave me a 
look that obliged me to appear as a pertect stranger, 
when I was led up and presented to her. We 
entered into conversation together, and I must 
acknowledge that her melancholy sweetness, and 
quiet, unpretending, womanly good sense, made 
me think of home ; while her large, dark, oriental 
eyes and voluptuous mouth, and strange passionate 
beauty, take it altogether, and low, musica! breath- 
ing, wrought upon me with a power I had never 
felt — never dreamed of —never imagined possible 
before. 

“T know not how it happened, but something 
led us to talk of marriage, and then it was that I 
saw the hidden sorrow of her heart, shaping itself 
before me, feature by feature, till I shuddered. | 
knew by her unhappy smile that she had squander- 
ed the wealth of her young heart, before she knew 
its value, upon a withered and worthless wretch : 
that her holiest affections had been dried up; her 
warmest feelings blighted forever ; and I guessed — 
God forgive me ! that she was not only a husband- 
less wife, but a childless mother. As I talked with 
her, she wept; and as we sat together there by the 
open window, looking out upoy the great level sea, 
the spirit of my wife passed before me ; and I felt for 
the first time that I had wronged her, by not saying 
to the poor broken-hearted woman at my side that 
I was a husband and a father ; and that she, whom 
I had sworn to love and cherish, and comfort and 
help, to my last breath, was already on her way 
over that level sea to put her baby into my arms. 

«© Nevertheless, dear Paul, though I saw it com- 
ing, and quaked with terror, and wanted the strength 
to turn aside from the path of the destroyer— never- 
theless, dear Paul, upbraid me not. How could I 
tell her the truth? She, a childless woman — she, 
a bereaved and sorrowing wife! how could she 
bear to know the truth—how could I have the 
heart to parade my priceless jewels and imperish- 
able riches before a creature so utterly and hope- 
lessly impoverished ? No, no! I could not; I 
lacked the power—I lacked the manhood, Paul. 
And after a few days it was too late. 
to believe me a much better man, a much truer 
And at last — 


She had come 


friend than I proved myself to be. 
it matters little how I came to the knowledge — 
at last I knew that she had foresworn herself be- 
fore God ; that she had forgotten her plighted faith 
to her husband ; that she was languishing for sym- 
pathy ; and to say all in a word, that she was ready 
to become an outcast forever, and give herself up 
forever to the forbidden companionship — of the 
very man you now see before you, Paul Stew- 
art.” 

‘* Oh, sir, forbear! forbear, I beseech you! Your 
looks frighten me ; and the great beads of sweat 
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I see upon your forehead are like the dews ofa 
death-chamber.” 

‘It may be that they are the dews of a death- 
chamber, Paul ; but if I knew they were, and if I 
knew moreover that when I had got through, and 
was able to say, it is finished, I should drop dead 
at your feet, still I would go on. I have sinned 
awfully —openly — without excuse or palliation — 
with a wife pleading for me, and a mother wailing 
after me, and a father shouting to me, and a little 
child screaming to stay me. And I know of noth- 
ing under the skies that can wipe away the record 
of my transgression, save the unqualified acknow- 
ledgement thereof, before all them that love and 
revere me. 

«“ As yet we had sinned only in our hearts; we 
had not sinned beyond the hope of mercy — though 
I had forgotten myself, my wife, and all my hopes 
of heaven ; while she that walked before me, sing- 
ing and weeping, toward the precipice of death, had 
but one hope—one wish—and that was to lay 
her head upon the bosom of the only man she had 
ever loved, and go to sleep there, and never wake 
again. 

“ Unselfish to the last, she thought only of dying 
for my sake ; while I, wretch that I was, overpow- 
ered with amazement to find myself the object of 
such love, to such a woman, thought only of her 
living for my sake. What a fearful mystery is the 
human heart! From trying to stop my ears, and 
seal up my senses, under the strong delusion my 
poor father had warned me against, as with his 
dying breath, I went on, and on, till my under- 
standing was darkened, and I came literally to 
believe a lie ; and would sit by that unhappy wo- 
man, and reason with her about the tyranny of 
man, the wickedness of law, and the mighty 
wrongs the soul had to complain of here on earth — 
swearing to her that marriages were altogether 
wicked and selfish, and contrary to God’s appoint- 
ment, since in ‘heaven there was no marrying or 
giving in marriage, till she would lift up her clasped 
hands with a cry of terror, and entreat me to for- 
bear — fling herself upon her knees before me, or 
fall upon my neck with streaming eyes, and be- 
seech me to fly ; that she might not have my ever- 
lasting happiness to answer for, as well as her 
own. 

‘«¢A way with all this idle talk!’ she wouid say ; 
‘it is alike unworthy of you and afironting to me, 
George! I know what I hazard—I see it all— 
and I am ready to risk all. Being a married woman, 
it matters not how—whether by fraud or violence — 


- [have nothing to hope from the charitable interpre- 


tation of the world. Upon the world therefore I 
turn my back, at once and forever. Being a 
cheated and hapless wife—a betrayed and 
wretched wife — with no husband worth living for 


—no child! no father! no mother! why should I > 
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forego the only hope I ever had, the only chance 
I ever can have, to escape from bondage? But 
oh! my friend, wrong not your own soul and mine, 
by trying to persuade either yourself or me that 
men and women may do such things and live — 
or hope to live either here or hereafter.’ Look up, 


“my young friend! Be of good cheer.” 


The young man gasped for breath. “ And you,” 
said he, “‘ you were able to withstand this !” 

‘** All this and more. I went on, from step to 
step, till I had planned the overthrow of that high- 
minded, generous, but most misjudging woman. 
My arrangements were all made. I knew that 
she was prepared ; that she thoroughly understood 
me; and that even my wife, who was now on her 
way to Havre, and whom I was really afraid to 
meet, would never believe anything to my disad- 
vantage, come what might. 

‘* The better to provide against all contingencies, 
I began to speak of business that would take me 
to the south of Europe, or peradventure to the 
north ; to send off letters to meet my wife where- 
ever she might happen to arrive ; and finally, that 
no accident should betray us, which it were pos- 
sible for a prudent man to provide against, I got 
possession of all the letters and keep-sakes which 
had passed between poor Lady Sarah and myself, 
and burnt them to ashes. Nota scrap of writing 
—not so much asa single flower of the many I 
had begged of her, almost with tears in my eyes, 
after she had breathed upon them —not a single 
tress of hair— not a book nor a jewel escaped me. 
She wept when i told her ; and though I could not 
help acknowledging to myself that I was a cold- 
hearted, selfish scoundrel, | managed to persuade 
her that the sacrifice itself was a proof not to be 
questioned of my unspeakable tenderness for her. 
I see you shudder, my dear boy, and I am glad of 
it. Ifyou turned sick with abhorrence and loath- 
ing I should love you all the better for it ; for I 
want you to know what men are — even the best 
of men, according to the judgment of their fellows, 
in comparison with the worst of women.” 

‘I see it clearly, sir— but go on.” 

*‘ Well, before a month was over all my arrange- 
ments were made. A smuggler had undertaken to 
leave us where we should be safe — where no mor- 
tal would ever think of looking for us; and I had 
Just finished a letter to Sarah— Lady Sarah, I 
should say, though I never called her anything but 
Sarah — written with a chemical preparation so 
exceedingly delicate and sensitive as to appear only 
when it was breathed upon, and vanish while you: 
were reading it. {had tried perhaps fifty different 
kinds of sympathetic ink — chiefly for amusement, 
in the progress oi our stealthy correspondence — 
no one of which fully satisfied me till I met with 
this by the merest accident in the world; since 
with no other would the writing come and go two 
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or three times at my bidding, and by careful man- 
agement even more. I had told her to breathe upon 
it, or apply the warmth of her hand to it, and then 
throw it into the fire; but I had forgotten to tell 
that, unlike lemon juice and milk, and such prepa- 
rations, it would vanish again and reappear several 
times. 

“ After an absence of three days, most of which 
I had passed without rest or sleep, I returned to my 
lodgings, worn out with anxiety and fatigue, one 
night, long after my usual hour. Having a private 
key I entered softly, and stealing up stairs om tip- 
toe, was on my way in the dark to that portion of 
the first floor which I had occupied for months, 
when something brushed by me like a spirit— my 
very blood ran cold. Istopped and listened — I 
could hear the beating of my own heart ——my own 
hurried breathing —even the ticking of a large 
clock in the room below — but nothing else. 

‘“¢ Having found my way to the door of the dining 
room I stopped again, for I thought I heard steps — 
the lightest in the world — passing to and fro in the 
room over head, up the stairs I had just mounted, 
and even along the carpet where I stood. A 
strange feeling came over me; a boding, supersti- 
tious terror, and I pushed open the door. It was 
perfectly dark within; I felt round for the lamps, 
always left upon the table, or occupying the mantle 
piece within reach of my hand as I sat upon the 
sofa — what could it mean ?— they were all gone. 
Had the house been deserted, or given up while I 
wasaway? I couldn’t for the life of me understand 
what it all meant. And then too, why were the 
curtains down? As I stepped softly to the window 
to lift them, unwilling to disturb the house, if it 
could be avoided, something passed me again so 
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near as to touch me, and | was just on the point of . 


shouting ‘ who goes there?’ when the light of a 
new sky, starred all over with the watching cheru- 
bim and the quiring constellations, strecmed into 
the apartment as I lifted the curtain, and revealed 
the whole interior. Some changes had taken place, 
to be sure, and I was not a little amazed to find a 
woman’s shawl on the sofa and a bonnet upon the 
table — they had not expected me so soon, that was 
clear — which set me thinking. And straightway 
the image of my beloved wife, my wronged Eliza- 
beth, stood before me, weeping. And I sank down 
upon the sofa and reasoned with myself, and tried 
to drive a bargain with Jehovah by making a con- 
ditional prayer; acknowledging my transgressions 
generally, but avoiding every specification, and 
beseeching him to forgive and bless me and fill my 
heart with thankfulness, and promising to repent 
hereafter — hereafter! but when ! — after I had 
accomplished my whole purpose! After I had 
been guilty of the unpardonable sin which I was 
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and my knees smote together, and I heard the far 
off roaring of the sea and the muttering of distant 
thunder — were they the thunders of Sinai ! — and 
still my heart held out. 

‘* And then I saw my wife walking upon the sea, 
and holding up my child to me at arm’s length, and 
gradually sinking. And I was not asleep—not 
asleep — for I remember that I would not consent, 
even for the sake of that wife and child, to forego 
the triumph of the morrow! 

“ But if God—I give you all my thoughts, my 
young friend, just as they upheaved themselves and 
rolled past me from the mighty abyss that was 
slowly breaking up within me — what if God should 
smite them for thy sake and leave thee wifeless and 
childless, or smite thee for their sake and leave thy 
wife husbandless and thy child fatherless! — what 
then! why, even then, said I —and then I stopped 
—for the days of special interposition were over, 
and God Almighty would never stoop to interfere 
so directly with the doings of a creature so frail as 
I! And then, too, had he not fashioned me? and 
if I yielded to the temptations that beset my path, 
whose fault was it—his or mine? 
that 1 was! —I would not stop. Nor would I even 
allow myself to think of what might be the conse- 
quences to me or mine, choosing rather to brave the 
worst than to stop long enough to inquire the way 
to perdition. 

“ At last I started up, and going to the door of my 
bed-room, laid my hand upon the lock and was 
about opening it, when a little dog sprang from the 
sofa on which I had been sitting —and perhaps 
lying — with a yelp that startled me ; and the next 
moment I heard a child crying within, as if tumbling 
about on my own bed — and then there was a faint 
scream, but whether of terror or of joy I knew not 
until the door flew open and I held my wife to my 
bosom — my own dear, faithful, trusting Elizabeth ! 
and saw my child kicking up its heels and crowing 
with all its might, and saying over to itself, as it 
were — ‘ papa — papa — my papa.’ ” 

« And you were the happiest man upon the face 
of the earth?” 

“ Yes, Paul, and the wickedest.” 

“ Oh, sir, I cannot believe you.” 

“I tell you I was! for even while she lay upon 
my bosom, with her heart running over and her 
beautiful eyes brimming with tears of thankfulness, 
I thought more of what was to happen to another 
on the morrow, and of the certainty that she would 
never be the wiser for it, than of all the past, 
present and future which most concerned her.” 

“ Monstrous !” 

« And so I say, Paul Stewart, ‘monstrous!’ But 
such are men, the world over, my poor boy. 

« And now for the catastrophe. On the morrow, 
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» then meditating! having prepared my wife to meet me in Havre at 

g “ And while I sat there my conscience awoke, } the end of a week — meaning at least a month — 
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no common hardship, you may be sure, after so long 
a separation, (but my arrangements were all made 
— there were my portmanteaux to speak for them- 
selves — and she was ever the most reasonable of 
women,) I gave her in charge to my brother-in-law 
and hurried off to see that everything was ready, 
promising to see her once more, as we shouldn’t 
sail— I took care to use the word sail — before five 
in the afternoon. 

“I had been gone about two hours, I should say, 
and everything was arranged. I had even ventured 
upon another note in pencil to Lady Sarah — taking 
care to disguise the hand —saying, ‘ be ready at 
four, and leaving it where I knew it would reach 
her. 

‘* It was the longest day I ever knew. I would 
have given the world to see the face of her whom I 
was plotting to destroy forever and ever, just to say 
to her, ‘ be comforted ; be of good cheer ; yet a few 
hours, and we are both free — free as the unfettered 
winds of the northern sky!’ But no! that was 
forbidden alike to her and to me. And now for 
the consequences. 

“On returning after the two hours’ absence I 
have mentioned, I found my wife upon the watch 
for me and her brother-in-law at the window. The 
moment he saw me coming he ran out of the house 
to meet me, and taking me aside, begged me not to 
go in till he should bring me word from Elizabeth. 

Wondering what all this could mean, I stepped 
into a goldsmith’s just round the corner, telling him 
I would wait there. At the end of perhaps ten or 
fifteen minutes my wife entered, with her counten- 
ance flushed and her eyes flashing fire, though the 
lids were damp and her voice trembled so that she 
could scarcely speak, and prayed me to steal into 
the house without being seen, and slip into the bed- 
chamber and wait there till I should be wanted. 

“T looked at her in amazement. ‘Good heaven! 
Elizabeth,’ said I, ‘what can be the meaning of 
this?’ 

“You shall know in good time ; be patient, I 
beseech you. You have enemies that you little 
dream of, my dear, dear husband ; the deadliest 
enemies that ever man had. They are seeking to 
destroy the confidence of your wife in you, and I 
have laid a plan to catch them in their own snare.’ 

“« Happily for me, and still more happily for her- 
self, the poor thing chanced to be looking another 
way when she said this, and I had time to put a 
good face on the matter, though I felt the breath of 
the accusing spirit on my cheek and his touch 
thrilling at my elbow, and would have given the 
world to be as § clear in my high office’ as that wo- 
man believed me to be. No wonder I quaked ; for 
I knew her well, and I knew that, much as she 
loved me, and meek, and lowly, and patient, and 
long-suffering though she was by nature, there was 
that in her sweet wisdom, that in her womanly 
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strength and holiness which it were death even for 
me to provoke, or trifle with, or affront. In a 
word, if the truth came out, she was lost to me 
forever! And then whither shou!d I betake myself? 
what would become of her — of our little one — of 
my aged father and mother —of me? And my 
love sprang up anew when I thought of this, like a 
flower from its own ashes. 

‘** There was nothing for it now but to strengthen 
myself for the worst. And so trusting to Prov 
upon my word, my dear boy, I had well nigh said 
Providence ! — trusting, I should rather say, to the 
evil one, who, it is said, never fails you at a pinch 
if you once put your faith in him, I stole into the 
house and up into our little bed-chamber, the door 
of which had been left open a few inches to give me 
an opportunity of seeing as well as of hearing. 
Upon the sofa sat my wife in a morning wrapper, 
with her bright hair loose, playing with the baby. 
By the window —as I am a living man —there sat 
the Lady Sarah! ‘Two lovelier women I never 
saw; and yet, oh how unlike !— Lady Sarah, 
stately and queen-like, with a calm and beautiful 
self possession, a haughty mouth, and eyes that 
made you tremble to look at them—so full of 
strange, unearthly brightness were they, and of 
dreamy languor—and the lids were so heavy, as 
if surcharged with the heart’s dampness. Alto- 
gether I had never seen her so before —never so 
much to be feared — never so little to be loved. 

** And then, too, there was my own dear Eliza- 
beth, changing from the rosy flush of anticipated 
triumph to the paleness of smothered anger, ready 
to blaze out with every breath; her large, serene 
eyes literally dancing with joy whenever they were 
turned toward the door of the bed-chamber, where 
she knew I was concealed ; and then clouding over 
all at once, if I stirred, like the summer sky when a 
shower is threatened ; her chin quivering, and her 
little hands playing what has been very prettily 
called the devil’s tattoo, upon the back of the sofa.” 

“ How can you, my dear sir? ” 

‘“‘ Patience, my dear Paul — patience! that you 
may understand what a narrow escape I had there, 
and how necessary it may be sometimes for the 
wisest, and best, and strongest to stop and say, ‘ oh, 
merciful Father, lead us not into temptation !’” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Well, madam,’ said my wife to Lady Sarah, 
‘I hope you are satisfied now that there must be 
some mistake.’ 

«“*¢ There can be no mistake,’ said Lady Sarah, 
with a sweet seriousness which alarmed me more 
than all the rest ; ‘none whatever — until yesterday 
it never entered my head that your husband was 
either a profligate or a married man. Alas! alas! 
how I do pity you!’ 

“ My wife smiled bitterly enough, left off romping 
with the baby, and facing Lady Sarah, said to her 
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with a look that made me wish myself anywhere 
but there, ‘ will you permit me to ask upon what 
ground you should claim to know that he was 
either a profligate or a married man?’ 

‘**T began to breathe more freely. 

“« That question I must leave your husband to 
answer. You are quite sure that if he should return 
you will have time to secure my escape —hey ?’ 

“* As] told you before, madam, you are perfectly 
safe. You shall not see my husband, nor he you, 
unless you desire it.’ 

“<«] desire it! heaven forbid! I hope never to 
see his face again while I breathe the breath of life ; 
but a sense of duty toward you, madam —a grudge 
if you will—has led me to take the step I have. 
He will explain the rest, and I have only to ask you 
now if you are satisfied, after all that I have told 
you, of that man’s unworthiness and treachery.’ 

““« Madam!’ said my wife, rising slowly and 
with unspeakable dignity, ‘I allow no mortal to 
speak of my husband in such language before me. 
And since you oblige me to deal plainly with you, 
suffer me to say that I do not believe one word of 
the whole story you have been telling me.’ 

‘‘ Lady Sarah sat looking at her in speechless 
amazement. 

‘Where are the proofs you promised me?’ 
continued my wile. 

*¢* They are all destroyed but this’ —rummaging 
in her work-bag. 

“I thought my heart would burst while she was 
getting a paper she found there into shape and 
smoothing it over her knee. 

“Tt was that confounded letter I had sent her in 
my folly the day before. I knew it instantly. 

“« There, madam! read that, if you please, and 
then say what you think of a husband who is capa- 
ble of writing such a letter to a married woman !’— 
turning away with a triumphant look and pointing 
to the letter with a jewelled finger as Queen Eliza- 
beth might were Essex on trial for his life. 

“ It was all up with me now! There was not a 
single chance left! I would have jumped out of 
the window if I could have done so without being 
overheard — or missed — or given all I was worth 
to be at the bottom of the Red Sea.” 

“ For shame, sir! How can you bear to trifle so 
with that which makes my very heart bleed for 
you?” 

“« To a married woman!’ said my wife in reply, 
with a saucy but eager and trembling emphasis. 
‘ And who may that married woman be’ — eyeing 
her with a look that amazed me, for the dove had 
changed to the eagle —‘ that married woman who 
has forgotten herself so far as to encourage another 
woman’s husband to write her an offensive letter?’ ” 

“ There she had her,” whispered Paul ; and his 
fine eyes sparkled for joy. 

*** Read it, my dear madam,’ retorted Lady Sarah, 
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evidently stung by the sarcasm, and not a little 
astonished at her high bearing and quiet self pos- 
session ; ‘read it all through, if you please, before 
we talk any farther; and then, if you wish it, I 
shall be happy to enter upon that question with you, 
my dear. At present all | have to say is, that your 
husband shali find, before I have done with him ’ — 
courtseying—‘ that thereis one woman at least upon 
the broad earth’ —stamping her little foot on the 
floor —‘ who is a match for him —’ 

“ Elizabeth smiled and courtesied. 

“* And who,’ continued Lady Sarah, trembling 
with rage and almost sobbing, ‘and who is not to 
be made a fool of — just for pastime —to keep his 
spirits up — in the absence of a wife!’ 

“ Ah! said I to myself, the lady is overshooting 
the mark there! She has lighted Elizabeth — and 
me too —into another world! —A path of escape 
is now opening for me, and but for that confounded 
letter, in which I recollected some things not likely 
to tally with the notion that I had only been amusing 
myself with Lady Sarah, or trying to make a fool 
of her —in the absence of my wife — I should have 
little or nothing to fear. 

* But there it was, and Elizabeth was looking 
over it, first on one side and then on the other, with 
a puzzled expression, as if she hadn’t the patience to 
read it; and the Lady Sarah, the gentle and loving 
Lady Sarah — upon my word, I was thunderstruck 
at her manner ; I could hardly believe my own eyes 
—the gentle and loving Lady Sarah, who stood 
there watching and mocking my poor wife as her 
eyes ran swiftly over the page, had more the look 
and air of a hybrid actress than of a high-bred gen- 
tlewoman, I assure you.” 

“Poh! pshaw!” 

* But what of that? There was my death war- 
rant! — and there was no possibility of escape now. 

“ At last my wife, who seemed to have been be- 
wildered before, suddenly screamed out, ‘ mercy on 
us! why, the poor woman must be mad !’ —jump- 
ing up and letting the paper fall out of her lap on 
the floor. ‘George!—George!—why, it’s a 
blank sheet of paper, with nothing in the world on 
it!— George! I say’ —but I was afraid to move 
—‘with nothing in the world on it! —and ad- 
dressed to nobody! I wonder you ain’t ashamed 
of yourself, you foolish, wicked woman! to come 





here and try to make mischief between a man and 
his wife! Out of the house with you! —troop! 
troop !’—touching the bell —‘ out of the house, I 
say ! this moment, or shall I call my husband?’ 

“¢ Blank !’ said Lady Sarah, snatching up the 
letter and looking at it hurriedly on both sides, and 
then flinging it upon the floor and trampling on it 
—‘a plague on my blindness and folly !’ 

‘Here I contrived to make a sign to my wife, 
just to encourage her. She smiled, and IJ pointed to 
the paper, as much as to say, ‘ have a care of that, 
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my love.’ I was a little tender there, lest some- 
body might pick it up and breathe upon it, by 
chance, you know. 

*‘ She took the hint. ‘ Will you troop, madam ?’ 

“*¢Tyoop !’ said her ladyship, sailing away like 
a beleaguered princess, and then turning short upon 
my wife, who was following hard after her and 
making signs to me to keep out of her way, (which, 
between ourselves, I was very thankful for,) she 
dropped her another very low courtsey and said, with 
the sweetest possible modulation of the sweetest 
voice you ever heard, Paul, ‘permit me to wish 
you a good morning, my dear madam, and to say, 
that while your husband is a villain, his wife is only 
a simpleton — good morning, madam !’ 

“ Elizabeth pointed to the door. 

**¢Good morning!’ repeated her ladyship. *‘ May 
you live together a thousand years!’ 

“¢¢ Will you go?’ said Elizabeth, stamping her 
foot with rage, for the first time in all her life, I am 
sure. 

«©¢ Wasn't it enough to provoke a saint, my 
dear?’ said she as her ladyship vanished. 

«Indeed it was, my love; I do wonder how 
you kept your temper so long. But I was deter- 
mined not to interfere.’ 

“¢SoIsaw. But why didn’t you come when I 
called you?’ 

«“ ¢ What! would you break your promise, after 
telling her over and over again that she should not 
see me but with her own consent ?’ 

«** Forgive me, George — dear George —I had 
wholly forgotten my promise.’ 

“* You see what it is to keep your temper, my 
dear.’ 

“« But I wonder how you kept yours, though! 
I expected you to burst out upon her every minute 
and pitch her head foremost into the street, the good 
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for nothing, dirty, shameless hussy ! 
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“Oh, sir! how could you look her in the face?” 

* And then she brought the baby to me and put 
her into my arms, and made her kiss me, and fell 
upon my neck and sobbed there for half an hour, as 
if her heart would burst.” 

* And there was an end of the matter, hey?” 

** Yes, Paul, and forever; and from that blessed 
hour I was an altered man. That narrow escape 
saved me.” 

‘And she never knew the real truth of the 
story ?” 

** Never —to her dying day. But she knows it 
now, Paul ; and it is for her sake, and for the sake 
of her child that you love so much, as well as for 
your sake, that I have told you the story. I would 
have you understand the difference between men’s 
hearts and women’s hearts, after marriage as well 
as before. Of a truth we are the baser metal, my 
boy.” 

“ And what became of the Lady Sarah?” said 
Paul, after sitting awhile in silence and moping over 
the story as if he felt more disappointed than 
pleased. 

“Why, the next thing I heard of her ladyship 
was, that upon a suit against somebody for breach 
of promise —a wealthy planter of the South, I 
heard, with more money than brains— her ladyship 
was proved to be the cast off mistress of that aged 
nobleman I had always believed to be her husband.” 

* You don’t say so!” 

** And the nobleman himself, upon farther in- 
quiry, turned out to be a member of Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre, greatly distinguished in his way some 
five and twenty years ago.” 

“ And now for the moral.” 

“The moral, hey!— That we Americans are 
poor judges of horse-flesh — over sea.” 


“BOIS TON SANG, BEAUMANOIR!’* 





BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 





Fierce raged the combat —the foemen pressed nigh, 
When from young Beaumanoir rose the wild cry, 
Beaumanoir, ’mid them all, bravest and first, 

“Give me to drink, for I perish of thirst!’ 

Hark ! at his side, in the deep tones of ire, 

“Bois ton sana, Beaumanoir!’’ shouted his sire! 


Deep had it pierced him —the foeman’s swift sword — 
Deeper his soul felt the wound of that word! 
Back to the battle, with forehead all flushed, 
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Stung ‘o wild fury, the noble youth rushed! 
Scorn ir his dark eyes —his spirit on fire — 
Deeds were his answer that day to his sire. 


Still where triumphant tbe young hero came, 
Glory’s bright garland encircled his name; 

But in er bower, to beauty a slave, 

Dearer tue guerdon his lady-love gave, 

While on his shield that no shame had defaced, 

“ Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir!”’ proudly she traced ! 


* The incident is related in Froissart’s Chronicles. 
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MY DOUBLE; 

OR THE MAN WHO IS NOT COLONEL BLANK. 
BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 





THERE are some griefs—some sources of serious 
annoyariee, | would say rather—which we can 
only alleviate by turning into a jest—a jest or a 
magazine article, which many people consider 
Like most quiet and in- 
offensive people I am myself the subject of one of 
these whimsical evils, and time and again I have 
been upon the point of pouring my sorrows into 
the ear of the pensive and sympathizing public 
through some similar channel to that I have here 
In fact there must be now among my 
papers, somewhere, a melancholy lucubration writ- 


nearly the same thing. 


> chosen. 


> tem some ten years since, and bearing the same 
» title as that which I have here adopted. Yes, I 
> have once before made an agonized effort to dis- 
burden my bosom of the perilous stuff that weighs 
; upon it. 
placed in the hands of the printer an incident so 
startling, so utterly appalling, came between the 
> shuddering testator and the unconscious devisees, 
that I withdrew the document in dismay. Reader, 
a London magazine arrived here on the very day 


But even as the testament of tears was 


on which my appeal to you had passed into the 
» printer’s hands; a magazine which contained an 

article bearing exactly the same title as this before 
» you, and proving —I don’t know what it proved — 
I could read only the title, and 1 remember only that 
at the words “ my double” I shrunk aghast at the 
accumulative horrors of having A QUADRUPLE! 
Well, years have passed away, and I come now 
} more boldly before you, indulgent and sympathetic 
reader, with the clear revelation of my troubles. 

‘* My troubles!” quoth ye; “ who is J?” 

If you will not call upon me to parse the latter 
> limb of that last sentence I will tell you. 
My name is Brown. — John Brown — (a distant 
’ relation of the Browns of Middlesex and Surrey, 
> England.) Iam a square built, tight little fellow, 
; with nothing peculiar about me save what some 

might deem an excess of that physical character- 
» istic which pre-eminently distinguishes the de- 
scendant of the pure Anglo-Saxon from his Nor- 
man brother. I have very short legs, very long 
arms and very red hands at the extremity of the 
latter. The rareness of this conformation among 
my American. countrymen might indeed attract 
more attention to my person in New-York than in 
London ; still it cannot be said to amount to a de- 


en 


werner 


eer 


i a 


formity, much less to annoy me with any particular 
For years I 
walked the streets with all that happy indifference 


§ consciousness of personal peculiarity. 


to surrounding objects which is the rare privilege 
> of the unknown and the unobtrusive, and which I 
? still think, from the freedom that attends it, is 
worth more than all the attentions and privileges 
that are accorded to the most favorable notoriety. 

Iam social, reader, very social—but I like to 
make my own law of intimacy —to take off the 
mask of worldliness only when and with whom my 
individual tastes or the humors of the moment 
shall determine. 


PLAYA 


We all of us have an incognito ! 


~~ 


some of our fellow men, (and fellow women,) we 
all of us, I say, at the bottom of our hearts have 
something which we love much better — our indi- 
vidual freedom —our right to move hither and 


thither among the crowd, bearing no burthen of 


responsibilities save such as attach to every orderly 
citizen of the mass. 
sense I presume the privacy of their personality is 
at least half as dear as the privacy of their souls. 
A man may be of so frank and candid a humor 
that it is his delight to fling open the portals of his 
soul as freely as those of day —may delight so to 
; fling open these portals himself, yet be vastly dis- 
quieted when a stranger hand would intrusively 
raise a window. In short, however women and 
dandies may wish digito monstrari, (to be pointed 


¢ out with a parasol,) men—or at least thinking 


men — have enough within to remind them pain- 
fully of their individuality, even in a crowd, and 
that when they wish most to assimilate unno- 
ticed with objects, emotions and people about them. 

Why, oh why hath this delightful impersonality 
— this invaluable independence of obscurity — why, 


alas, hath it been reft from me ? 


I never spoke at 
a “mass meeting’ —I never delivered a public 
lecture —I do not belong to the militia — I never 
sat at a board of directors—I am not an auc- 
tioneer, nor yet am I president of any association 
for doing any possible sort of good to mankind. 
How lost I my glorious freedom as an abstract 
quantity, an unnamed unit of “the people?” 
; Who struck the fatal blow at my independence? 
§ Who singled me out from the happy multitude of 
} un-notables— stamped me with an ineflaceable 
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for all of us, however dear may be the opinion of 


In short, to most men of 
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impress and sent me forth the walking label and 
advertisement of another — who ? 

My Double! 

My dear madam, you need not seem so shocked. 
I mean no allusion to that angel, my wife. Mrs. 
Brown herse!! would smile with disdain at your 
unworthy suspicion. 

My double! who is he?—why, you, ma’am, 
and you, sir, both know him perfectly well ; you 
have both often mistaken me for him; you, fair 
lady, thanked me in his name for a prayer book I 
handed across the pew to you at evening church 
last Sunday; and you, respected mister, looked 
thundergusts at me one day before the Astor 
House, because I would not accept a letter to him 
that a Chicago correspondent had entrusted to 
your care. My double, ladies and gentlemen, is 
none other than my personal prototype —a man 
whose dapper form fits exactly into my bottle green 
frock — whose long arms swing over exactly the 
same number of square inches of Broadway flag- 
ging, and whose one red hand (he always carries 
both gloves in the other,) corruscates in front of 
the Astor precisely at one o’clock, post meridian, 
every day in the year. Every one knows him — 
every one speaks to him—certainly they do— 
everybody that is anybody must of course exchange 
a bow with Colonel Blank of the New York state 
artillery. Yes, I see now you know to whom I 
allude. You have known him at concerts, per- 
haps, or as chairman of a society for ascertaining 
the condition of popular geographical knowledge at 
the time when Shakspeare, in his chart of the 
Winter’s Tale, ventured to lay out a sea port in 
Bohemia because there were serfs upon the bor- 
ders of that ancient terratime kingdom. You do 
know Colonel Blank! 

Well, (you ask,) and is it such a misfortune to 
resemble so worthy and popular a character as 
Colonel Blank? 

A misfortune! good heavens, madam, is it no 
misfortune to be known everywhere and pointed 
out everywhere as the man who is not Colonel 
Blank ? 

Is it not, I say, a positive calamity to have peo- 
ple put upon their guard against speaking to you 
by mistake? to be marked, watched and warned 
against as a sort of unhappy natural swindler, the 
counterfeit presentment, the notorious double of 
another man?—a fellow that goes about as it 
were in a second-hand body —a form at least so 
modelled after that of another that nature would 
seem for the once to have used an old mould ina 
fit of economy ? 

It exasperates me that you can’t see the mortifi- 
cation of the thing! Don’t you see—can you not 
understand that after all which I have endeavored 
to convey to you about the love of my own inde- 
pendence and the unobtrusive but strong affection 
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I have for my own individuality of character — 

don’t you see that this Colonel Blank not only 
raises the window of my privacy, but, having the 
greater claim of the two to notoriety, stamps me at 
once as his double? Don’t you see, in a word, 
that while from the quietude of my habits not a 
breathing soul perhaps, save my own wife, will ever 
speak of him in reference to me as “ the man who 
looks so much like John Brown,” curiosity points 
to me everywhere as “ the man who is not Colonel 
Blank?” Don’t you see—my pen quivers with 
emotion as I write it—do you or do you not see, 
sir, that I am necessarily therefore nothirf® more 
than something pertaining to him—that I am — 
am his double, not he mine -—1in tine, that the 
possessive pronoun in the title of this article has 
properly no business there? 

Ah, it breaks upon you. You do see it all, and 
your feelings begin to respond to my appeal to 
your sympathy. 

“What do I mean to do about it?” Why, 
that is the all-important question! What can I 
do about it? One thing only is clear to me; I 
must vanquish my constitutional dislike to publi- 
city as I best can, and get personal notability or 
notoriety by any means in my power—my indi- 
vidual privacy is gone for ever, and the great ob- 
ject of my efforts must now be to establish in some 
way or other an individual identity. I really, at 
times, am disposed to compromise the matter in 
any way; to be “ The Ginger-bread Man,” ‘ The 
man in the claret-cclored coat,” be any kind of 
man per se,rather than the mere shadow of another ; 
‘“*'The man who is not Colonel Blank.” 

*Sdeath, young gentleman, you laugh, but how 
would you like to be thus designated to your be- 
loved! Her features attracted your gaze at Niblo’s ; 
you have twice checked your horse to get a fair ek 
at her form as she galloped by you among the beau- 
tiful glades of Greenwood ; you were her vis-a-vis in 
a quadrille at Brighton ; you were dying to encir- 
cle her waist in a waltz, and your friend advanced 
to ask permission to introduce you. They whisper 
together—she looks at you—she seems to recog- 
nize you. Has she heard your name favorably 
before ? and has she been previously interested by 
your personal appearance ?—Stay! she is asking 
your friend to repeat your name — with what well- 
bred unconsciousness you try to catch her sweetly 
murmured comment. ‘ Brown—John Brown, is 
it—well, I’ve been dying for years to know that 
man’s name ; every one in our set knows of course 
that he is not Colonel Blank.” 

*Sdeath, sir, I repeat, would you not feel at once 
like making “a set”—a world—an atmosphere 
of your own? Would you not be ready on the 
instant to plunge into space in search of some 
planet where no such duplicates of humanity were 
permitted to exist? You would—I know you 
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would, had you one spark of true manhood about strong sense of public duty and almost awful respon- 
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would, had you one spark of true manhood about 
you! 

But you, sir, why do you sneer ?— you, I mean, 
“ talented” author of “* Manure for Radicalism, or 
the Growth of Jacobinism made Easy.” How can 
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strong sense of public duty and almost awful respon- 
sibilities of position,” we all of us fee! that the hand 
of Providence itself must have had to do with ‘their 
election ; and we feel in our very souls that the 
same inquisition of * public opinion” through its 


; you— how dare you, sir, sneer at my sufferings ?— > holy and infallible ministers, clothed in the undefiled > 

3 you, who with such astute knowledge of the vestments of the daily press, is alone competent to } 

$ world, and such all-embracing love of your fellow- ¢ this office of moral Lynching! The newspapers — 

é men, have taught the sublime truth that “ the not the patricians of the Broadway pavement—the | 

$ mass is everything —the individual nothing ; you, : newspapers which, regardless of their own pros- 

é whose bold and energetic mind would consign to ° perity, always study “the greatest good of the 

¢ priests and old women the stale preachment that : greatest number”—they alone had the right to ; 

g ‘“‘ there is more glory in heaven over one soul,” &c. * single me out from among men —to strip me of all 

; —you, who witha pen of fire would marshal us : my privileges as one of “ the majority” and brand 

: on to “ attack and break down the individual, but ’ me in the public streets as “ The man who is not 

¢ cherish and husband the mass ;"*"—how, I say, $ Col. Blank.” 

; how dare you deride my griefs at being taken ‘ Courteous citizen! Comfortable man whose |it- 

; forcibly from that “ mass” and made a man of $ tle “intellect” the onward march of mind cannot ' 

; note —a quasi aristocrat in my own despite — disturb — you alone can assist me in ridding myself 

; a patrician shadow —a stalking horse to “the » of this detestable distinction. Nay! turn not the 

Democracie !” —“ a man that is not Col. Blank,” ~ key of your desk upon your check book—I want 

é but so much like him that he would do to Lynch > not your money, I crave not your endorsement to ) 

¢ instead! ’ my note—lI want only your affidavit, and you who ° 

; I well know that I have now no personal rights— * have known my ingoings and outgoings from days 

i that I deserve to have none —that I lost all privi- ; of tender clerkship, may by your sole certificate sub- 

$ lege as a man the instant I ceased to be an inte- { stitute a personal distinction which shall restore me 
gral portion of “ the people.” I know this, I say, ¢ to individuality, if not to obscurity. I was for years 
to be a great natural fact—a primordial principle. } an omnibus driver on the route you daily travel —a 
But in the name of general— not individual free- { steamboat master in your employ on the Mississippi, 
dom—in the name of the genius of universaL > and for the sixteen steamers I snagged or blew up 
FREEDOM, I demand to know the right that any one ¢ jn half as many years, I never received “a vote of 
has thus to sever and cut me away from my natu- } thanks for my cool and humane conduct, my utter 
ral affinities with liberty-breathing obscurity ? ’ exemption from all carelessness, and noble conduct 

“The mass” may indeed, justly, at their will, } as an officer and gentleman.” There are no less than 

denounce, detach and ostracise any particular ¢ five North River skippers running between this 
member of their own enlightened body. But “the ° port and Poughkeepsie who have never received 
people” have for wise purposes delegated this ex- ; a piece of plate. But I move alone amid the mul- 
treme power to certain executive officers, chosen * titude of steamboat captains—‘‘ The man who 
frem themselves by means so mysterious that § never received a vote of thanks.” 
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when these solemn officers appeal to * their own * 
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(See the engraving.) 


Who can tell or describe — what masculine imagination is 
manysided enough to conceive —all the thoughts, feelings, 


the contest with two? Those two, for instance, that look 
out so innocently upon the student of their graciousness from 


projects, aspirations, plots, intentions and—let us whisper ‘ the engraving at the commencement of this number. They ? 
» the next word softly — miscnizr— abiding or revolving in { have gone out fornan afternoon stroll, with their drawing and} 
5 the mind ofa pretty woman? The ocean is not so deep as their music ; merely to sketch, and gather wild flowers, and ¢ 
» that unfathomable storehouse of ull things dainty, delicious, fill the bosoms of the song-birds with envy by the sweet 
» provoking, charming, loveable and terrible; and man never notes of their mandolin. Nothing else in the world. No ¢ 
> existed, the plummet-line of whose sagacity was long enough $ thought of flirtation, or more serious love-making; noex-  } 
2 for a “dipsy lead’? to the soundings of that deep. Even pectation or wish of being joined in their ramble by any he-  § 
» Talleyrand was beguiled, as everybody knows, by a hand- { creature whatever. ‘T'wo sweet sisters, all in all to each 
° some widow ; and the other women said sHE was not much other, and not caring one needlefull of red worsted for all the > 
> better than a fool. ‘ beaux in Broadway or elsewhere. Do not their faces sayso? 5 
But if one pretty woman is so hopelessly beyond man’s $ And yet there is a man’s hat—a man’s pair of gloves! ; 
¢ research, what chance has the whisker-wearing animal in 3 Who would have thought it ? 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 





“We are the stuff 


That dreams are made of, and our little life 


Is rounded by a sleep.”’ 


I was amused and interested by a discussion which $ peculiar pigeon-breasted swelling out of the speak- 


I heard a few days since, between two persons who 
were my near neighbors on board a ferry 
boat. They had been in close conversation when 
they entered the cabin, and as they did not lower 
their tones I soon discovered that the dapper, 
neatly-whiskered, dogmatic little man beside me 
was a young physician who had just been ground 
out by the “saw bones” mill and was not yet 
sifted, if one might judge by the husks of learning 
which seemed mingled with the good grain. His 
companion, a modest, pale-faced, sickly seeming 
German, evidently regarded him with much re- 
spect and listened to him as if there was no possible 
appeal from his opinions. 





‘* Depend upon it, sir,” said the doctor, ‘ depend 
upon it there is a great deal of misconception about 
this matter; a person who dreams cannot be said 
to be asleep; (this was a startling proposition, by 
the way, to one who is an accomplished sleeper, 
and a most inveterate dreamer;) you may rely 
upon it that no person ever enjoys a quiet, natu- 
ral, healthful sleep if his mental faculties are 
awake,” he continued, tapping his little cane most 
determinedly against the toe of his boot. 

“ But,” said the German timidly, * you surely do 
not mean to say that the habit of dreaming argues an 
unsound state of the physical system ; there are per- 
sons who enjoy the most robust health and yet whose 
faculty for dreaming is almost an idiosyncracy. 

“Impossible, my dear sir!” and the doctor 
compressed his lips with the air of a man who 
knows he is right; “ the mental faculties slumber 
with the corporeal functions; the man who is un- 
der the influence of a profound, healthful sleep is, 
in a manner, dead to all impressions ; unconscious- 
ness, a total forgetfulness of every mental and 
bodily capacity, are necessary to the enjoyment of 
repose. No, sir; slumber may bring dreams, but 
sleep must be unbroken by the vagaries of the 
imagination ; therefore a man is not asleep when 
he dreams.” 


This was uttered in such Johnsonian style, 
there was such a bridling up of the neck, such a 
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er’s person, as if he would have said: 


“T am Sir Oracle, and when I ope 
My mouth, let no dog bark,” 


that his companion was silenced if not convinced. 
At this moment the boat touched the wharf and I 
soon lost sight of the interlocutors ; but as 1 wended 
my way I could not help thinking how much cause 
I had to feel pity for myself, for, if the doctor’s 
theory were true, from my childhood to the present 
hour I had never slept. 

Right sorry should I be to believe any such ma- 
terial doctrine. Sad indeed would be my privation 
if compelled to relinquish my nocturnal wanderings 
im the fairy-land of dreams. Surely, when 


“Darkness shows us realms of light 
We never saw by day”’ 


we may rejoice in the brightness and beauty of that 
spirit-life which we can never enter while the fet- 
ters of clay cling as closely as they do in our 
waking hours. Day has its cares and its toils, its 
anxieties and its doubts, its vexations and its sor- 
*rows ; scarcely does a sun rise and set without the 
destruction of some fair scheme, the withering of 
some green hope. Amid the glare of sunshine we 
live and move and suffer ; it brings us active, senti- 
ent life ; but it is all external—the world claims 
us and the energies of the soul are all employed by, 
and for the service of, the perishing body. But 
when night closes around us— when the brow of 
Heaven is wearing its coronal of stars — when the 
far-sweeping breeze comes with lulling music to 
the ear wearied with the turmoil of the world, then 
is it not sweet to lie down on our couch of hightly 
rest, and with the accents of prayer upon our lips 
and thoughts of tenderness concentrating within our 
hearts like honey-dew in the petals of a flower, to 
close the eyes of the body in calm slumber, while 
the mind awakens in unfettered vigor to tread the 
realms of space and range the glorious spirit-land 
of dreams? Strange that the mind has this power 
to roam at large! strange that it is thus privileged 
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; to annihilate time and space in its unchecked ca- § and had I been called to designate one who looked 3 

¢ reer! Yet methinks the only idea that a finite neither into the vague past nor the dim future, but 3 
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wonderful faculty, whick enables us to condense a 
life into an hour. 


“Sleep has its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality, 
And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and torture, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils ; 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 


And seem like heralds of eternity.” 


But there is another mood of mind far more 
wonderful than that which admits us through the 
ivory portal of dreams. ‘There are moments 
when a peculiar retroversive vision is given to the 
soul; when, amid scenes which have never before 
met the bodily eye, a sudden consciousness of a 
pre-existence in which they were once familiar 
comes over the spirit. Who has not experienced 
that insiant insensibility to mere outward impres- 
sions, while the soul was looking back through the 
vista of memory and benolding there precisely the 
same objects which were vainlv addressing them- 
Who has not paused 
in painful wonder at the discovery that the material 


selves to the external senses? 


things which surrounded him were but the tangible 
Who has 


not felt, at some especial moment, that the present 


forms of some shadowy reminiscence ? 


was to him but a renewal of a by-gone scene, and 
that his mind was wandering in a vague past, where 
all was dim, dark and troublous to the spirit? 

The speculations into which my subject has un- 
consciously led me remind me of a singular in- 
stance of hallucination, or perhaps of clairvoyance 
— according as one chooses to determine — in the 
case of a personal friend, which occurred some 
years since. 

Mrs. L was one of the most quiet, gentle, 
womanly creatures that I have ever known. Intel- 
ligent and well informed, without being positively 





intellectual in her tastes, her varied accomplish- 
ments gave her brilliancy in society, while her 
kindliness of heart made her a decided favorite 
with all who came near enough to share it. With 
just enough imagination to adorn, but not to out- 
shine her other qualities, with sufficient sentiment 
to give depth of tone to the lights and shades of her 
character, and destitute of a single strongly deve- 
loped passion, she always appeared to me peculiarly 
happy in the possession of one of those unexcitable 
tempers which ever secure content. 


“She was pensive more than melancholy, 
And serious more than pensive, and severe, 
It may be, more than either; ”’ 


have pointed to my pretty and agreeable friend. 

An incident, trifling in itself, but leading to a 
singular development of character, showed me the 
folly of thus judging of another’s nature, especially 
when we have never been admitted to the intimacy 
of friendship until after the door of the inner sanctu- 
ary of the soul was closed against earthly sym- 
pathies, 

It happened one moming that I accompanied 
Mrs. L 
dealer whom she wished to consult respecting the 





to the rooms of a celebrated picture- 


framing of a valuable painting she had recently 
received from Italy. The virtuoso was absent, but 
learning that he was expected to be at home in a 
short time, we determined to wait and in the mean- 
time to amuse ourselves with the various articles 
of taste and fancy with which his apartments were 


filled. 


scagliola table, absorbed in the study of some ex- 


I had been for some time leaning over a 


quisite cameos, when an exclamation from my 
companion, who had been occupied with the 
pictures, aroused me from my abstraction. As I 
looked up I beheld her standing opposite a paint- 
ing, but her close bonnet entirely concealed her 
face from me, and conjecturing that she had dis- 
covered something of superior merit I stepped up 
behind her to observe it also. 

It was only a portrait of a man in the prime of 
life; an old portrait, for the surface was in some 
places cracked and broken, while the unframed 
canvass showed on its edges the discoloration as 
well as the rents of time. But never did I see a 
face to which the doubly significant word “ fasci- 
nating” could be so exactly applied. ‘The broad, 
high forehead was bare, while the long chestnut 
curls which fell back from its expanse were so 
mellowed into the background of the picture that 
the outline of the head was undefined and the 
charm of vagueness was thus given ; as if the face 
was looking out from behind a curtain, or rather 
from the indistinct gloom of a chamber. The eyes 
were large, dark and dreamy, with that sad but not 
sorrowful drooping of the delicately cut lids, that 
downward bend of the outer corner, which ever 
denotes the world-sated rather than the wounded 
spirit. But the mouth was the most peculiar fea- 
ture, for the upper lip was curled like a bow at its 
utmost tension, and rested with so slight a pressure 
upon the full softness of its fellow that one almost 
expected to see it expand with smiles at the behold- 
er’s gaze. The rounded and beardless cheek was 
almost too massive in its downward sweep, and the 
chin, though Napoleonesque in its outline, had that 
heaviness of finish which marks the influence of the 
animal nature ; but the coloring of the face — its 
pale, clear, yet not effeminate hue—the dark, 
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well defined brows arching over those superb eyes 
—the shadow flung upon the cheek by those 
fringed eyelids—the deep, rich color of the wo- 
manish mouth—the softness of the flesh-tints — 
and, above all, the almost serpent-like fascination 
of expression which pervaded the whole counfe- 
nance, all combined to form a most remarkable 
and beautiful physiognomy. ‘The costume was 
that of the time of George II., and a diamond 
star on the breast of the gold-embroidered coat 
bore witness to the rank of him whose pictured 
semblance was without a name to designate its 
claims to our respect. Beautiful was that face in 
its calm immobility — how gloriously beautiful must 
have been the flashings of the soul through such 
exquisite features, when that eye was lighted up 
with life and that lip was eloquent with passionate 
emotion! Yet even while my fancy conjured up 
the image of such a being, those instincts which in 
woman’s heart are ever true, if the world havz not 
checked their honest teachings, made me recoil 
fron the creature of my imagination. Something 
in those delicate features, something in that sweet 
sadness of the eye and lip, something in the almost 
girlish hand which lay half hidden in its point-lace 
ruffle, seemed to speak of the voluptuary — of one 
who with the holy fires of intellect had kindled a 
flame on the altar of sensual and selfish indulgence. 

But all these things were observed in much less 
time than is required for the description of them, 
and I was turning away with an expression of the 
mingled feeling that had been excited by the picture, 
when my attention was excited by the fixedness 
of Mrs. L————’s attitude. Changing my position 
so as to obtain a view of her face, 1 was startled by 
the extraordinary change which had taken place in 
her appearance. With her tall figure drawn up to 
its full height, yet shrinking back as if alarmed; 
her arms folded tightly upon her bosom and her 
hands grasping the drapery of her shawi, as if to 
veil herself from the eyes bent down upon her from 
the canvass, she stood entranced before the picture. 
Her face was ashy pale, her eyes dilated and va- 
cant, her lips parted and almost livid in their hue, 
and her whole countenance bore the impress of 
intense horror. Alarmed at her appearance I 
addressed her, but without attracting her notice; I 
attempted to draw her away, but to my surprise 
I telt her arm as rigid as stone beneath my touch, 
while her whole attitude was that of one who is 
subjected to cataleptic influence. 

Gradually the spell which bound her faculties 
seemed to disperse, and as she slowly and shudder- 
ingly turned from the picture she fell almost fainting 
into my arms. 

“ Let us go— quick — let us go;” she gasped, 
and terrified by her unusual agitation I hurried her 
into the carriage. During our ride she did not 
utter a word, but when we reached her door she 
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exclaimed, “ Do not leave me; I would not be 
alone just now;” and drawing her veil over her 
face she hurried up to her apartment. As soon as 
we were alone and safe from intruders, she flung 
herself upon a couch and a violent flood of tears 
seemed somewhat to relieve the dreadful tension of 
her nerves. It was long before she recovered from 
her excessive agitation, and all my attempts to 
soothe her were utterly useless until she had ex- 
hausted her excitement by indulgence ; then, when 
her emotion had subsided into the deep calm which 
comes from utter feebleness of body, she unfolded 
to me one of the strangest moods of mind that it 
had ever been my fortune to discover. 

“ How long were we at Mr. 
morning?” she asked. 

“Perhaps a quarter of an hour,’ was my reply. 

“ And how long did I stand before that dreadful 
picture ?” 

“ Not more than five minutes.” 

“And yet in that brief space the events of a 
whole life passed before me.” 

“Your thoughts must have travelled with a 
speed like that which transported Mahomet to the 
seventh heaven, and restored him to his couch, be- 
fore the vessel of water which had been overturned 
in his ascent had lost one drop of its contents.” 

“ Nay, this is no jest; it is to me sad and sober 
earnest. Let me tell you, E——, my ideas on the 
subject of pre-existence.” 

“My dear friend, you are nervous and excited; 
we had better not discuss such matters.” 

‘You think me a little égarée— you mistake ; 
my nerves have been shaken, but my mind is per- 
fectly unclouded. Ever since I have been able to 
look into my own nature I have been convinced 
that my present life is only the completion of an 
earthly probation which was begun long, long 
since.” 

“What do you mean? 
earnest.” 

“I never was more so in my life, and yet I 
scarcely know how to explain myself to you. 
There are persons who live and die with natures 
but half developed ; circumstances call forth one 
set of feelings and faculties, while others are left 
dormant. Such I believe to be the case with the 
great proportion of men and especially of women 
in this world, and therefore it is that I have much 
charity for those who fall short of my standard 
of goodness, since there may be an infinite deal 
of latent virtue hidden in their hearts. But there 
are others among mankind who seem to have the 
use of only half their souls; not from the want of 
development, but rather from exhaustion of the 
faculties. Among the latter class I rank myself. 
I am calm, cold and passionless; never violently 
excited, never deeply depressed; kindly in my 
feelings and warm but not ardent in my affections. 
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Yet do I often feel within me the faint stirrings of 
a wild and passionate nature; a throe of the 
spirit which tells, not of repressed emotion, but 
rather of half extinct capacity for suffering. Ina 
word, I believe that in a former state of existence 
I have outlived my passions. 

‘‘' You are surprised. I tell you my life is full 
of vague memories of a dark and troubled past. I 
am as one in a dream; the things which surround 
me in actual life are entirely distinct from the ob- 
jects that are daily presented to my mental view 
Often that 
strange, painful consciousness of some past scene 
precisely resembling the present comes over me, 
and I can scarcely determine whether it is the 


as forming part of my existence. 


reality or the vision which most impresses me. 
My very affections seem to me rather like old 
habitudes of feeling, and when I look upon my 
children or listen to their merry voices, a dreamy 
consciousness of having, years since, heard the 
same ‘sweet discord’ and gazed with a mother’s 
pride upon creatures as fair and as dear, makes me 
doubt my own identity. 

“That which is vague is always terrible, and 
my thoughts have gone out fearfully into that 
dark, cloudy past, seeking vainly to comprehend 
the wild memories that so disturb my present tran- 
quility. But to-day—to-day—I have seen a 
vision which has satisfied my quest. I had wan- 
dered listlessly about Mr. *s rooms this 
morning, thinking only of beguiling the time until 
his return, when my eye fell upon the old portrait. 
You saw the effect it produced, (and she shuddered 
at the recollection,) but you could not know why 
Now listen and remem- 
that J am 


it thus overpowered me. 
ber that I know well what I am saying ; 
perfectly calm and collected, and as sane in mind 
as yourself. 

“ As my look became fastened on that superb 
face a strain of low, unearthly music floated on the 
air, and suddenly I found myself in a gorgeous 
apartment, blazing with lights and filled with a gay 
company attired in the rich fashion of the olden 
time. A large mirror hung opposite me, and as | 
raised my eyes I saw reflected on its silvery sur- 
face the image of a young girl moving in the 
stately mazes of the minuet with a handsome and 
graceful partner. I saw the blush which mantled 
the maiden’s cheek as her companion’s deep, dark 
eyes rested upon her; I beheld the quivering of her 
lip as she timid!y replied to the courtly flatteries 
which were rather breathed than uttered from that 
exquisite mouth; I marked the trembling of her 
hand as it touched his in the evolutions of the 
formal dance ; the very beatings of her heart as it 
bounded against her jewelled bodice were visible 
to me. That maiden was myself; not a linea- 
ment was changed; it was myself, wearing the 
same freshness of tint and frankness of expression 
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as in the youthful portrait which hangs in yonder 
recess, differing only in the costume, which was 
that in fashion a century ago; while he who was 
thus awaking me to a consciousness of passionate 
existence was the living semblance of that name- 
less picture. 

“ Again that strain of music sounded; a mist 
came before my eyes, and as it cleared away I saw 
a wide and beautiful landscape. There 
gently swelling hills in the distance, enfolding as 


were 


it were in their embrace one of those rich parks 
which are said to form so lovely a feature in 
English scenery. 

gnarled branches over the turf, and 
here and there an antlered deer was seen bounding 
But in 


Broad oaks stretched their 


soft, green 
across the lawn-like verdure. the fore- 
ground of the picture was a closely shaded walk 
where the boughs of the overarching trees had 
been carefully interlaced, so as to exclude every 
straggling ray of sunshine. A sweet and tender 
light, as soft as moonlight but far warmer in its 
glow, filled the place, and there in that secluded 
spot sate a maiden on a mossy bank. ‘The grace- 
ful form of her partner in the dance was bending 
over her in the attitude of protecting tenderness 
and as she lifted her face confidingly toward the 
eyes which seemed radiant with affection, as she 
met their glance, I again recognized my own 
features. 

«“ Once more that faint melody swept by, again 
my eyes were darkened, and the next scene showed 
me the arrangements of a joyous bridal. A ¢ ; 
company were assembled in a small but beautiful 
chapel, and, as if power had been given to my 
mental! vision to embrace all objects whether great 
or small, I could distinctly trace the rich carvings 
of the clustered pillars and the grotesque corbels of 
the groined roof, while the flickering tints which 
fell upon the snowy vestments of the bridal party, 
from the stained glass window behind the altar, 
added gorgeousness to the scene. As the newly 
wedded pair turned from the shrine, while merry 
friends pressed round them with looks of pride and 
joy, I beheld again the familiar faces which twice 
before had met my view. 

‘‘ But the vision faded, the figures vanished, and 
a cloud seemed to arise, in which only the noble 
face of the portrait was visible. Presently the 
cloud shifted, as if moved by a passing breeze, and 
my own face, pale, tearful and sad, looked out from 
its dim shadow. Again the cloud closed over the 
apparition, and thus, folding and unfolding, as 
we often see the edges of a thundercloud in the 
sky, it gave out alternate glimpses of the two faces 
But a 
change gradually came over the countenances of 
both; my own became faded and sorrowful, while 
the cold sneer upon those bright lips, the keen glitter 
of those soft eyes and an expression of bitter con- 


as it altered its position and its form. 
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tempt in the scowl of that placid brow, converted 
its glorious beauty into the beauty of ‘ archangel 
ruined.’ 

“Again came that tone of music, but it was 
now dirge-like and mournful as it trembled upon 
my ear. The shadow passed away and I beheld a 
funeral bier. A rigid form lay extended upon it, 
and a child of some ten summers knelt beside the 
body, while her sunny curls mingled with the dark 
locks which lay so lifelessly on the brow of the 
dead. As the child raised her head to wipe away 
her gushing tears I beheld the face of the departed, 
and again did I recognize my own features. A 
feeling of irrepressible horror crept over me, but I 
was compelled to gaze, while slowly, and as it 
emerging from the darkness of the distant apart- 
ment, came out the shadowy face of that old 
portrait, as if bending over the cold lineaments of 
death. 

‘*¢ At this moment you spoke to me, but I could 
not answer ; you touched me, but I was fixed and 
almost turned to stone ; nor could I move until the 
fearful vision had entirely vanished, and then, ex- 
hausted and almost lifeless, I found myself resting 
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in your arms, with that cold, calm picture looking 
quietly down upon me from the wall.” 

Such was my friend’s account of this most extra- 
ordinary fantasy, and without pretending to trace 
its source, or to explain the probable cause of such 
a mood of mind, I would only add that it was fol- 
lowed by a severe attack of brain fever. She re- 
covered, however, and lived several years, but never 
again gave the slightest evidence of any tendency 
to the vague speculations of which she had spoken 
to me; though, as I afterward learned, she had 
vainly endeavored to purchase the old portrait, 
which had been sold, during her illness, to some 
unknown picture fancier. I pretend not to eluci- 
date the mystery of her changeful vision, or to define 
my own belief in her fanciful creed of pre-existence. 
It is enough for me to know that our dreams, 
whether they be waking visions or nightly slumber- 
ing fantasies, often 


“ Pass like spirits of the past, and speak 
Like sybils of the future.” 


Brooklyn, L. I 


ICEBERG ; 


A FROSTY LYRIC. 


I KNow a stern, disdainful maid, 

With cold, calm looks and measured tone, 
Who to the hottest tropic clime 

Would bring the frigid zone. 


Jack Frost might woo her, it may be, 
When in his frostliest, bleakest mood — 
A glacier or an avalanche 
Would shrink from such a prude! 


My blood creeps shivering through my veins, 
As memory brings to view the time 

When frame and spirit froze beneath 
Her spirit’s chilling rime. 


In fur and flannels thick encased, 
A bright coal fire blazing near, 

With cautious courage down I dropped 
Beside that iceberg’s ear. 


Swift through me shot an icy thrill, 

My heart went fluttering like a feather — 
Alas! how soon my soul congealed 

In that Siberian weather. 


Her breath was like the north east wind, 
Freezing the springs whence feelings flow ; 
And when she parted lips to speak, 
Her words seemed flakes of snow. 


PPP 


Winter lay coiled within an eye 

Whose softened beams were hail and sleet, 
Which on the casement of my heart 

Wits dreary sharpness beat. 


Then fancy soon took place of sight; 
And made her form with heart compare — 


Her head towered up, a snow-capped Alp, 
And icicles her hair. 


At last her frosty presence stole 

All the glad warmth which life supplies: 
The smile was frozen on my lip, 

The moisture in my eyes ; 


And in my breast’s thermometer 
Down went my heart to low degrees, 
Until my consciousness could feel 
My very feelings freeze. 


My life just flickered in its lamp — 
My spinal marrow turned to frost — 
One shriek I gave for molten lead, 


Then speech and sense were lost ! 
* * * * * + 
Place me where Aitna’s lava glows, 


Where flame and fire might imps entice, 
But ne’er again beside that piece 
Of chill incarnate ice! X. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 


DIARY OF A 


POOR MAN. 





BY A STARVING PHILOSOPHER. 





Juty 9. This day completes my fifty-third year. 
Alas! how little I imagined in my twentieth sum- 
mer that my age would be spent in poverty and 
neglect — that this birth-day would be unwelcomed 
by the voice of friendship, and even its miseries 
unrelieved by the consolations or the benevolence 
of charity. T’o begin life in opulence and end it 
in indigence —to have the recollections of wealth 
with the painful realities of poverty—to see star- 
vation gradually sap away the last entrenchments 
of pride, and wither the last flower of fancy — to 
be, in short, a poor, shiftless, useless, complaining 
old man, having been otherwise, this is misery of 
which youth cannot even dream, «nd which pas- 
ses all speech to describe. Speculated painfully 
on the probabilities of my existing twenty years 
longer as a miserable mendicant —for such, indeed, 
I am —living by meanly taking advantage of the 
benevolence of the ignorant, and practising petty 
chicane for my bread. It is an awful subject of 
contemplation. And yet lam in no condition to 
die. My life has been no hymn of praise or thanks 
Life 
and death are equally irksome and equally produc- 
tive of misery. 

July 10. The sapient editor of the Penny Thun- 
derbolt has returned my communication on the 
evils of mendicity. He informs me that the ex- 
treme poverty of its language, the indigence of the 
ideas, the withered metaphors with which it is de- 
formed, its poor conceits, its lame and meagre rea- 
soning, make it unfit for his columns. So, my 
poverty has gradually extended to my soul, and 
now is busy in stripping my mind of ideas, and 
starving my very intellect! The editor is a lying 
knave: “the day on which he dies a man will be 
hanged.” 

July 11. Borrowed a worn and wasted cloak of 
a washerwoman, who lives in the room under my 
attic, and tottered slowly into State street, to obtain 
subscriptions for my new plan of educating the 
young. Met with continual disappointments. A 
portly man in an insurance office entrusted me 
with his opinion respecting the advantages of my 
project. He said that I was a vagrant, vagabond 
and humbug, and that my plan for edugating the 
young was nothing more than a plan to raise the 
wind. As the rest of the rich men in the office 
seemed to adopt the judgment of the pot-bellied 
philanthropist, and as I was disposed to concur in 
its correctness myself, I was compelled reluctantly 
to retire, with no subscriptions. Feeling exceed- 
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to the God who made and is to judge me. 


Anne 


ingly hungry, I went into a provision cellar, 
rather to feed my eye with the victuals than to fill 
my stomach; for my purse, like the thoughts of 
Belial, was low. After exposing myself to suspi- 
cion, by the eager glances I cast at everything 
around me, and the ravenous earnestness with 
which I demanded the price of each article, I at 
last fixed on a large piece of apple pie, as exactly 
fitted to my case. But what was my horror on 
discovering, as I plunged my hand into my pocket 
for the money, that my whole capital of seventy- 
A vast 
amount of noise was made to find the precious 
silver, but all in vain. My pocket and stomach 
were now on a perfect equality. 
of complete emptiness. 


five cents had been abstracted by a thief! 


Both could boast 
Determined, however, 
since the world, or any part of it, had preyed upon 
me, to gratify my natural wants, and finding it 
impossible to bully the victualler out of his food, or 
to engage him in any of my projects for the educa- 
tion of the young, | ended with pawning the wash- 
erwoman’s cloak and marching off with the pie. 
After my hunger was gratified, the bitter question 
came over me — how shall | account for the cloak ? 
There was no response to this clincher; it ran 
through every cell of my brain, and returned to me 
in echoes. My second childhood is coming on, for 
I feel the same guilty sensations which thrill a boy, 
when he fears he will be discovered in filching 
marbles and nats) Woisme! Nature has been 
liberal to that washerwoman in the article of lungs! 
Her tongue, “like polar needles ever on the jar,” 
will have its usually quick movement fearfully ac- 
celerated by my delinquency! 

July 12. Spent this day in endeavoring to frame 
an apology or plausible lie, for the benefit of the 
washerwoman’s patience. In the evening she 
visited me to claim her garment. On my telling 
her in sugared tones how it had passed from my 
possession, she fiercely foamed out her rage at the 
misfortune, with the fury and fluency of a Pytho- 
ness. I never knew words to be imported with 
such rapidity from Billingsgate, or exported more 
readily afterward from the tongue. Her voice was 
not modelled on that of Cordelia ; it is not * soft 
and low,” but rather the moral thunderbolt of that 
tempestuous atmosphere through which her soul 
moves. She informed me of many facts respecting 
myself of which I had heretofore been ignorant, and 
she communicated the information in language of 
great vigor and picturesqueness. She commenced 
her argument with the sharp postulates of old brute, 
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liar, hypocrite, thief and vagabond, and these pre- 
cious premises being assumed, she soon erected on 
them a pyramid of denunciatory logic, high enough 
to reach the skies, and convey thither the whole 
story of her wrongs and my baseness. ‘The results 
to which she arrived, in her carping comments on 
my character, were highly ingenious, curious and 
original. Her speculations, also, on the probable 
condition of my soul after death, displayed much 
reach of thought, and fire-tipped energy of language. 
She concluded her philippic by informing me that 
she should enter a complaint to the police, and 
have me prosecuted for highway robbery. After 
listening listlessly to all she had to offer on the 
question, and receiving with meek submission the 
cataract of calumny which dashed deliriously from 
her lungs, I ventured dubiously on my defence. 
But, alas! all my honey was a poor match for her 
gall, and only rendered more intense and bitter her 
exasperated and exasperating remarks. At last I 
was driven into denunciation myself, and opened 
upon her head the flood-gates of wrath. My supe- 
riority in the matter of education, gave me a wider 
scope of illustration and more condensed energy of 
expression, and I soon brought her to terms. She 
consented to capitulate, on the condition that all 
the subscriptions to be received on the great plan 
of supplying the city with mince-meat without 
killing oxen or pigs, should be pledged to her, until 
a sufficient amount had been realized to redeem 
the cloak from bondage. After I had written and 
signed a paper to that effect, she was kind enough 
to leave me to my meditations. 

July 13. Met a friend, and requested the loan 
of two shillings. But he was a wise, calculating 
fellow, and informed me that I “could come no 
game” over him. He directed me to a place, 
however, where he said I might obtain what was 
wanted. On following the course pointed out, I 
discovered that he had directed me to the House 
of Correction. Debated in my mind whether to 
go in or not—weighed all the advantages of the 
place in bedding, boarding and clothing, as com- 
pared with my own quarters—thought of the 
washerwoman and the pledged cloak —but decided 
after much reflection not to avail myself of public 
bounty in this form of its dispensation, unless it 
were offered me by the public itself. In returning, 
went into a bookseller’s store. Offered my services 
to do any literary job, at fifty centsa day. Told 
the bibliopole that it was indifferent to me what 
subject I wrote upon—finance, manufactures, 
science, novels, biography, geometry, geography, 
gin, genius, and ginger-bread were equally within 
the scope of my talents. Was told that I was an 
ignorant humbug. Craved the liberty to give him 
a specimen of my composition, and adduced my 
rags as clear proof of authorship. He would give 
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the devil. Respectfully declined that privilege, as 
poverty had already anticipated his benevolent do- 
nation. Saw the editor of the North American 
Review in a corner, and asked him if he did not 
desire a sensible article on Lockeism and transcen- 
dentalism, and offered to write one at twenty-five 
cents a page. He declined the offer on the plea 
that he had already among his contributors a gen- 
tleman who did complete justice to those subjects. 
Indicated to him that I was aware he had a con- 
tributor who wrote on those topics, but expressed 
my ignorance that they were dealt with justly or 
ably. Could not convince him of my opinion and 
left the shop in disgust. Curse the monied aris- 
tocracy and the literary aristocracy, “who are 
grinding the poor!” Spent the rest of the day in 
wondering why Miller had placed so far ahead the 
fruition of his world-destroying theory. 

July 14. Hungry. Attempted to quiet my in- 
ward cravings and longings after victuals, by re- 
flecting on the doctrines of immaterialism. Won- 
dered if Bishop Berkeley, or Fichte had ever passed 
the boundaries of hunger, and gone into the border 
lands of starvation. ‘Tried to believe that if ma- 
terial things had no real existence, food had none, 
and it was therefore useless to labor for a pheno- 
menon instead of a reality. Still the argument 
would not hold. After a sensation has become an 
idea, the latter has an indubitable existence, even 
if the outward object to which it seems to refer is 
phantasmal. My hunger was an idea —something 
present to thought, therefore had a real existence. 
After establishing this fact with syllogistic exactness 
from transcendental! premises, began to argue on the 
true philosophical method of treating hunger. Re- 
collected that Kant had driven the fierce pangs of 
the gout from his consciousness by the depth and 
intensity of his thinking. Remarked to myself that 
Kant was a wonderful man. Reflected that the 
stomach and the consciousness were separate 
things; one was of the body, the other of the soul ; 
a disturbance of one should not be allowed to affect 
the equanimity of the other. As those things 
which relate to the mind are infinitely more impor- 
tant than those phantasmal nothings which affect 
the phenomenal body, the great object of the true 
philosopher should not be to clothe his body but to 
clothe his ideas; to cover the nudity of abstract 
thought with the rich garment of tropes and images, 
woven by the imagination from the raw material 
of language. If a man’s thoughts are kingly, and 
attired in the royal robes of rhetoric, of what con- 
cern is tg him that his outward man answers to 
the description of a beggar? Rags are the sym- 
bolical language of the body only ; the soul, all the 
time, may be clothed in fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day at the rich banquet of ideas. 
Who is the poor man? who is the hungry man? 
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starved —he whose poverty is spiritual—he who 
is compelled to catch the crumbs of thought which 
fall from the rich beggar’s table, while the hounds 
of remorse are busy with his moral ulcers. Why 
use vapor, air and other thin appearances, as simili- 
tudes for spirit? Are they not more applicable to 
matter? Arguing thus, after the various Socratic, 
Aristotelian and Baconian methods, my condition 
seemed to be improved. Ascended on transcenden- 
tal wings until my thoughts became orphic. Stop- 
ped not at the clouds, as some speculators do, but 
launched at once into the white radiance of eternal 
Applied to all the departments and duties 
of life the great principles of spiritualism. If, said 
I, the body and its concerns are mere delusive 
phantoms, the laws which refer to them are phe- 
nomenal and relative. Who then is the thief? 
Not he who borrows a ninepence of his acquaint- 
ance, and suffers the debt to be brushed away from 
his memory by a metaphysical broom. ‘The soul 
ofa philosopher, busy with the great themes of ex- 
istence, has arrived at a height considerably above 
the moral elevation of ninepences. Neither is the 
thief a man who gives a washerwoman’s phenome- 
nal cloak for a phantasmal pie, and then satisfies 
her cupidity by pledging to her the first fiuits ofa 
prospective plundering plan on the public purse. 
No; the real thief is not he who pilfers another’s 
material chattels, but he who steals another’s im- 
material thoughts ; who cribs large speculations on 
eternal entities ; who abstracts abstractions ; who 
pillages the fruits of years of intellectual toil. “He 
who steals my purse steals trash.” True ; and in 
my case particularly true ; but he who filches from 
me the ideas which my reason has originated, or 
the general laws which my understanding has 
grasped, or the beautiful images which have arisen 
from the silent depths of my imagination, like so 
many Venuses from the sea—he, I say, is a robber 


ideas. 


in the eternal sense of the term ; for he does not 
take from me the perishable appearances of matter, 
He steals 
property which the soul might carry with it eter- 
nally. The mere 
slitting a man’s carotid artery, and putting an end 
to his phenomenal existence, though it be in bad 
taste, and may indicate a discontented disposition, is 
still not so criminal an action as that which at- 
tempts to crush and destroy the soul — which racks 
its delicate sensibilities — which seeks to torture it 
to madness — which foully slaughters, and strives 
frenziedly to annihilate, its immortal ideas. Most 
critics are murderers. They are the bravoes and 
bullies and cut-throats of literature. Gifford ard 
Jeffrey richly deserved the gibbet. They would 
have been hanged, quartered and exposed to “ grin- 
ning infamy,” had there been any high court of 
intellectual justice when they flourished, slaugh- 
tered and flagellated. Jean Paul says that some 


but the imperishable things of spirit. 


So with the crime of murder. 


OF A POOR MAN. 69 


souls fall from heaven like flowers, but that ere the 
fresh buds have had time to open, they are trodden 
in the dust of the earth, and lie soiled and crushed 
beneath the foul tread of some brutal hoof. The 
brutal hoof of criticism crushes many such a flower. 
Indeed, to me it is ludicrous to hear people express 
horror when a company of Indians surprise a ham- 
let and tomahawk and scalp certain innocent chil- 
dren, and ten minutes after express pleasure when 
they read some stirring criticism, every sarcasm of 
which is a poisoned dagger plunged into some poor 
author’s idea-babes. The shambles of criticism, 
are they not, to the mind’s eye, more awful and 
hateful subjects of contemplation than the midnight 
murder and the daylight gallows? To see the 
brains and limbs of racked and decapitated authors 
strewn carelessly about, while some critical imp is 
gibing at the scattered remains which his master- 
devil has damned —pah! it is too sickening for 
even philosophical investigation. 

Having by this original and brilliant method of 
argumentation satisfactorily proved that all real 
evils and crimes had reference to the soul, and that 
when the terms were applied to matter they were 
mere words, I surrendered myself a delighted slave 
to my own dialectics. But, alas! 
ingenious reasoning, when it comes in grinding 
collision with the tough forms of matter, or dashes 
its thin skull against the adamantine walls of fact ! 
"Tis true we are “spirits clad in veils,” but our 
veils are not formed of gauze or muslin. 


for the most 


I hear 
the shrill voice of that cursed cleanser of clothing, 
shrieking out my name as if she were sending her 
sweet tones on a tour of accusation to the clouds ; 
and down drops my mind from the sky-piercing 
pinnacles of spiritualism, and the manacles of clay 
once more fetter the disembrained spirit. 

And then this infernal hunger which, “like a 
scorpion’s nest, built in my vitals,’ rages within 
me—what shall I do with that? 
may be to thought, but it will ere long produce in 
me certain painful phenomena of starvation. Spent 


Phenomenal it 


the rest of this day in regretting that the eminent 
French physiologist, who matured a plan for sup- 
porting existence without aid from food, had become 
the martyr to his experiment, about ten minutes 
before it promised a satisfactory and triumphant 
termination. 

In the evening heard the washerwoman prepar- 
ing her supper. 
endurance. Pride of intellect was supplanted by 
the ravenous cravings of my gastric juice, and I 
descended the ladder and knocked timidly at 
her door. She opened it, and I entered, and invi- 
ted myself to take supper with her. She at first 
was disposed to decline my condescension, but a 


The sound was too intolerable for 


dim hint of a magnificent scheme then floating in 
my brain removed her natural obduracy, and we 


supped together. O! fulness of mind, what art 
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thou when accompanied by emptiness of stomach ? 
Here was the heaven-soaring transcendentalist 
begging a meal of the washerwoman he had 
cheated! It must likewise be added here, that I 
offered her my hand and heart in marriage, but 
the offer was declined. She said that her labor 
hardly supported her own existence, and that she 
could not be expected to feed a lazy literary vaga- 
bond like me. The objection was valid, and met 
my hesitating concurrence. Ah me! 

July 15. Got into a furious passion this morning 
with some fool or knave of an author, who has 
written a book on the grandeur, majesty, &c. of 
the soul, and who treats poverty as a light evil. He 
takes up the old ground of stoicism. His whole 
volume bears evidence of three things — a warm 
house, a full stomach and sufficient clothing ; and 
yet the scoundrel pretends to write comforting para- 
doxes to those who have neither. Poverty, what- 
ever poets, novelists and stoics may say, is always 
a curse —a deep, stinging, damnable curse. No 
poor man ever wrote in its favor. Rich dyspeptics 
are the only men who ever imagined it a blessing: 
The misery of every country consists in the poverty 
of its citizens. The effect of the evil in those who 
have the misfortune to be men of genius is lament- 
able. It converts them into dishonest and danger- 
ous members of society. Possessing the two greatest 
powers that can be wielded by man, thought and 
language, they are often compelled to exercise both 
to provide for their natural wants, regardless of 
honor and of truth. In the affairs of the world, 
they have taken the place of the bands of mercenary 
soldiers who lived by legal murder in the middle 
ages; they let out their brains, as the warriors did 
their muscles, to the highest bidder. They are the 
Swiss of letters. Every political, religious, social 
or philanthropic party in the land can hire talent 
at any time, if they cannot hire patriotism, religion 
or philanthropy. The idea that a needy literary 
man will consult principle and not food, in the di- 
rection of his talents, is passing into the category 
of vulgar errors. Give me money and I will com- 
mand any amount of talent to perform any services 
whatever ; for we geniuses are always of that class, 


“Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead.” 


Goslings, in debating societies, will talk of the 
predominating influence of talent in the concerns 
of the world, and rate wealth as uninfluential in 
comparison ; but the said goslings do not consider 
that it is gold which gives the direction to talent. 
Your big, burly, blustering booby of a rich man 
may not exercise any direct influence whatever on 
politics ; but the appropriation of a few hundred 
dollars of his property will enable him to buy the 
brains of some mercenary writer, who will defend 
the opinions he desires to succeed, with a glittering 
array of sophistry, a warmth of eloquence and a 
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strength of expression, which shall make the coun- 
try ring. Wealth, too, in the abstract, considered 
merely as a motive to action, sways the thoughts 
and actions of the greatest portion of civilized man- 
kind. The whole history of literature declares that 
the way to make men of genius and talent a curse 
to the world, is to provide their gastric juice with 
no materials to act upon, and leave it to prey, like 
the vulture of Prometheus, on the stomach itself. 
Such a course makes men rebels, disorganizers, 
blasphemers, immoral hacks, “ intermediate links 
between man and the baboon.” The true aim of 
conservatives in government and religion should be 
to keep all the writers in the country well fed and 
well clothed ; if they do not, let them look out for 
radicalism, naturalism, immorality, quack medicines 
and flash newspapers. 

Poverty influences the deeds and words of many 
men who have, like Shylock, “ an oath in heaven,” 
that they will never bow the knee to anything but 
truth. Hunger re-acts upon the faculties whose 
exercise has produced it, and maddens what before 
was sufficiently intense. The reformer is, of course, 
starved by society ; and his passion for reforming 
the world gradually grows, by the operation of his 
gastric juice upon the coat of his stomach, into 
a passion for destroying the world. In Engiand 
they strove hard to starve that man of wonderful 
imaginations, the spiritual Carlyle, as his writings 
plainly indicate. In our Yankee land, effort after 
effort has been made to cut off supplies to the sto- 
mach of that social insurrectionist, Orestes A. Brown- 
son, and the result is seen in Ais writings. I have 
read everything that Mr. B. has written, and heard 
almost every sermon and lecture he has delivered, 
and see nothing more in them than a theory of 
dietetics. ‘They merely illustrate the operation of 
the mind and passions, while the body is subjected 
to the operation of the “sliding scale” of food, as 
it slides from hunger to the borders of staryation. 
He is a man of strong and comprehensive un- 
derstanding, somewhat turbulent passions, great 
strength of volition, and an idolator of truth, trans- 
muted into something very like a revolutionist by 
hunger. He would have been a blessing to the 
country had he been well fed ; and the “ curse of 
Cromwell” will rest upon Boston, for nearly starv- 
ing its greatest prophet. There was a great deal 
of shrieking and wailing and whimpering and de- 
nouncing in that city, some eighteen months ago, 
when Mr. Brownson promulgated his startling 
theory respecting property; the wiseacres should 
have known that such theories always rise into the 
brain from the empty treasury of the stomach. If 
none of my projects succeed for the education of 
the young, and the supply of meat without aid from 
oxen and pigs, and if my digestive organs are as 
ravenous for business as they are at the present 
moment, I shall soon start a theory of property 
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When Mr. 
Brownson’s notions appeared, I was in the enjoy- 
ment of one full meal every day, and as a matter 
of course, deemed that he carried his notions too 
far; I now think that he did not carry them far 
enough. Indeed, it is pure nonsense to echo the 
sentimentality of rich hypocrites, about the advan- 
tages of poverty. Seneca, the stoic, parasite and 
millionaire, is the fit type of such rascals. Bless- 
ings forever rest on the head of Thomas Babington 
Macauley for tartly exposing in one sentence their 


which shall astonish even agrarians. 


mingled deceit and mawkishness. 
Seneca’s notions respecting the objects of a philoso- 
pher’s meditations and discoveries, he lashes him 
bravely for saying that a true philosopher should 


never do anything for the outward comforts of 


mankind. “ Oh, no, to be sure. The proper business 
of a philosopher was to declaim in praise of poverty 
with two millions sterling at usury; to meditate 
epigrammatic conceits on the evils of luxury, in gar- 
dens which moved the envy of sovereigns ; to rant 
about liberty, while fawning on the pampered and 
insolent freedmen of a tyrant; to celebrate the 
divine beauty of virtue, with the same pen which 
had just written a defence of the murder of a 
mother by a son!” 

July 16. Received to-day, from an intimate 
friend, a tastefully cut wooden tooth-pick. Oh, 
heaven ! what have I to do with tooth-picks? Had 
many quaint and queer fancies stalk into my brain. 
Considered the utility and nature of shop-lifting. 
Wondered if I had sufficient strength to lift a shop. 
Thought that I would attempt to raise money by 
selling newspapers. Sauntered into State street 
and looked into the dirt-encrusted faces of some 
Irish news-boys, to see if there were any disinte- 
restedness among them. Liked the looks of one 
urchin who had the appearance of being pinched by 
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famine, and who was engaged in the business of 
manufacturing murders, robberies and horrible ac- 
cidents with his tongue, and proposed that he 
should extend his operations by taking me into 
partnership —he to supply at first all the capital. 
After some haggling about terms, the bargain was 


struck. By desperate impudence succeeded in dis- 
posing of enough papers to supply me with a din- 
ner. The Penny Thunderbolt was the most popu- 
lar, and brought me in the most money. Went 
home, and meditated on evil. Passed the night in 
the humble company of the “ ghastly people of the 
realm of dreains.” 

July 17. It is curious to watch musingly the 
approach of disease —to feel the slow shadow of 
death stealing over the frame as quietly as twilight 
over the sun-abandoned earth — to know that life 
is engaged .in its faint struggle with the great ene- 
my —and to calculate the probable time existence 
will endure, in “ helpless, hopeless brokenness of 
heart.” But when the melancholy of such medita- 
tions is heightened by the prospect that want and 
despair will be the companions of our last hours -- 
that there will be by us no heart that throbs in sym- 
pathy with our misfortunes— that we will be left 
to die unpitied, and thrown carelessly into the coffin, 
without the tribute of a solitary tear—the gloom 
of such reflections is too dark for the soul to bear, 
How often have I echoed of late, in bitterness of 
spirit, the lines of the poet of sorrow — 

“Thou knowest what a thing is poverty 

Among the fallen on evil days : 

*Tis crime and fear and infamy, 

And houseless want, in frozen ways 

Wandering ungarmented, and pain, 

And worse than all, that inward stain 

Foul ‘ self-contempt,’ which drowns in sneers 

Youth’s starlight smile, and makes its tears 

First like hot gall, then dry forever.” 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1844. 
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D. 


PATTERSON. 





O! how mournfully and drear 
Sounds that wintry blast to me, 
As I sit within my lonely home, 
And thought is ranging free 
O’er the field of the buried past — 
Of memories fond and dear— 
And the joys I knew, and the friends I loved 
Like shadows again appear. 


It is then I think of thee, 
And the time when first we met, 

In the full, rich light of youth’s blest morn, 
With hearts like harp-strings set 

To a joyous note— when care 
Bade no jarring discord rise — 

Nor cloud nor shade of sorrow dimmed 
The sun-light of thine eyes. 
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Alas ! that the fair and young, 
The beautiful and good, 

Should be called, in the spring of earthly joy, 
To the grave’s dark solitude: 

But the chilling wind which sweeps 
Along in the midnight gloom, 

With a mournful wail, like a spirit tone, 
Chaunts a requiem o’er thy tomb. 


The clods of the valley lie 
In coldness o’er thy bed, 

But my soul doth oft, in the shadowy hour, 
Commune with the sainted dead : 

And when thy vision comes, 
As now, in that mystic train, 

A voice like thine whispers soft and low, 
That WE SHALL MEET AGAIN. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 





BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


BOOK I. 


“Into my heart a silent look 
Flashed from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow, took 

The light of summer skies. 
The first born love was in that look ; 
The Venus rose from out the deep 


.” 


Of those inspiring eyes ! 
BULWER. 


FLORENCE WARNER. 


I. 


A story of light and darkness, for these are life. 
And they change in the heaven of the human 
heart when we least expect it, and are least pre- 
pared for it. But there are stars for the sudden 
darkness, although many perceive them not — 
stars, which bring warmth and light and beauty 
back to us again. And he who finds them does 
not heed the gloom; for they burn in the inner 
chamber of the soul —those stars of hope and 
faith! 


If. 


«‘ Are you going to the Burkes to-night?” in- 
quired Tom Marchmont of Cecil Grey. 

“No,” said Cecil, “1 am tired of parties, with 
their rows of young ladies, and their files of young 
gentlemen; their thirteen. cotillions and two 
waltzes; their liquid ice creams and their flat 
champagne. I'll have none of them.” 

“‘ Don’t abuse parties, Cecil ; for Jupiter used to 
give them to expiate evil—or Horace says so at 
least.” 

‘The deuce he does — where, Tom?” 

“Why, in that ode which begins with ‘Jam 
satis terris,; &c. 


‘Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter.’ 


But you must go to this affair. You'll see Florence 
Warner.” 

«* And who may Florence Warner be? a sweetly 
spoken, prettily behaved inanity like the rest of 
them? fair and insipid as the blanc-mange she 
eats?” 

“Do you remember the eyes you praised en 
passant yesterday ?” 

“‘ With refreshing distinctness,” said Cecil. 

‘‘ Well, they belong to Miss Warner.” 
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“Ah! Tl go to the Burke concern. Call for 
me at nine.” 
‘* That I won’t; I go with Miss Warner.” 
“You do! I wish that I did; but good bye! 


I'll find the way myself.” 
It. 


So at nine o’clock Grey presented himself at the 
rezidence of the Burkes, who, being merely good 
people, neither admirable nor ridiculous, will fill 
but little of our story. And there he saw, oh, 
what rows of nice young women! sitting on a 
sofa or a line of chairs, chattering most volubly, 
and whenever a male creature approached, draw- 
ing up primly, and saying “ yes sir” and “no sir” 
with intense gravity. And there were groups of 
young men, talking of horses and dogs and them- 
selves. And there were one or two sensible 
people, amusing themselves and each other. 

Grey saluted his host and hostess and then 
strolled through the rooms. A knot of young men 
were lounging near the fire place. ‘‘ Good even- 
ing, Mr. Grey,” and “ good evening, gentlemen,” 
drew Cecil within their circle. 

** Very pleasant here to-night,” suggested Mr. 
Joseph Berg ; “such an array of beauty; quite a 
galaxy ;” and he smiled at the fearful attempt, for 
he had very white teeth. 

* Quite brilliant,” said Cecil; “and where we 
find people like Mr. Berg it must always be 
pleasant.” 

“Thank you,” said Joseph; ‘ but I see Miss 
Warner has dropped a glove; I must go and pick 
it up for her;” and away he darted. 

‘‘T wish supper were ready,” said Mr. Gurley, 
the first time he had opened his mouth, which he 
seldom did except to put something in it. 

But Cecil had turned to look at Miss Warner. 
He saw a girl, taller than most around her, with a 
full and rounded figure, cast in a mould of magni- 
ficent beauty. Her dress was simple, but every 
fold spoke of taste. The rich chestnut hair was 
swept from a spiritual forehead, and a single ring- 
let curled behind the small ear. Her complexion 
dark but clear, and her eyes such as few could 
look upon without loving. ‘To what shall I liken 
those eyes ?—so full of purity and beauty, of intel- 
lect and passion—so large, so dark, so lustrous! 
Just such a pair haunts all my dreams. Grey 
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kept his gaze closely fixed upon her as she con- 
versed gaily with the gentleman on whose arm 
she leaned. 

As Mr. Berg presented the glove she thanked 
him with a smile ; whereupon he ventured to make 
a remark, but she drew herself up, looked at him 
magnificently, and continued her conversation. 
Cecil’s lip curled. 

“ Well, what think you of our beauty?” asked 
Marchmont, joining him. 

‘She seems made to be admired, but never to 
be loved,” said Cecil; “she seems to me to have 
that most contemptible of all ambitions, the desire 
of being the ‘ball room belle, and queening it 
sublimely over empty fools.” 

In an instant he saw that she had overheard 
him, for the blood rushed over her face and neck, 
and her large eyes flashed steadily upon him. 
Marchmont saw the look, and with his usual reck- 
lessness exclaimed, ‘‘ Miss Warner, Mr. Grey! 
the loveliest face that ever yet upon the world hath 


shone, and the greatest genius, and all that sort of 


thing.” 
Cecil 
exhibited his best politeness, and the lady, bowing 


And thus the introduction was completed. 
haughtily, moved to another room. Afterward, in 
the dance, or wherever she moved, Cecil would 
detect himself following her steps. He could not 
keep his eyes from her. 

And so, at length, the dancing was over; and 
the signal for supper, so longed for by Mr. Gurley, 
was given, and great was the rush to the supper- 
room. 


for the creams and the charlotte russe! 


Alas for the oysters and champagne! alas 
Alas for 
the chicken salad and the fruit; the time of their 
destruction was at hand! 

Cecil turned from the omnivorous crowd, and 
left alone, went to look at some prints which lay 
on a table nearhim. He heard a step beside him, 
and turning, saw Florence Warner. 

‘“And so,” she 


said abruptly, “ Mr. Grey’s 


loftiness scorns the ‘ queen of the ball room,’ ” 

“T hope that Miss Warner will pardon my 
rudeness, Let her remember that I had not then 
spoken to her.” 

“Yes,” she said bitterly, “yes, you are a true 
man, and think that a woman may always be 
soothed by a little flattery.” 

** You will not, then, forgive my rudeness?” 

“‘] do not care for the rudeness, Mr. Grey, but 
for the injustice. And yet, why is it so contempti- 
ble to aspire to rnle—even in a ball room? Is it 
not ail that you allow us? Iam convinced that 
you would be the first to sneer down her who 
sought a higher ambition.” 

‘It is your turn to judge harshly now, Miss 
Warner. None assign to woman loftier or better 
aims than I. To her is given up the best of ambi- 
tions, the ambition of affection !” 


VOL. l—?7. 


AND 
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‘* And who, sir, has taken from her the right to 
rule? Hitherto in the history of the world, have 
the days of her empire over men been unfortunate ? 
Medicis and 


Elizabeth, did they govern less worthily than men 


Semiramis, Zenobia, Catherine di 


have done ?” 

“Add to your list,” said Cecil, * Cleopatra, 
Joanna of Naples and Mary of Scotland, and see 
that queens have woman-hearts.” 

“The heart, the heart!” she said ; “ better, far 
better for a woman to forget that she hes a heart! 
The mind’s kingdom is serener and happier than 
aflection’s.” 

“* You talk strangely for one so young, so beau- 
tiful and so idolized.” 

“Youth and beauty! And what can they do 
fora woman? Nothing more than to make het 
the ‘idol of the ball room’ and the scorn of such 
as Cecil Grey!” 

Cecil began to fee} hurt. 

‘* Miss Warner,” he said, “ you do not treat me 
fairly. I thought the desire contemptible, and, 
ignorant of yourself, expressed my opinion. But 


in justice to you, I must furnish you with power 


belong to a class of men whos 


to forget it. | 
opinions are to be unnoticed, whose re marks met 


with contempt. I am poor, lady, and therefore 
unworthy of farther thought from you.” 

‘Ah! the scholar’s pride is galled,” sh ; 
Mr. Grey, 


’ 
But why 


“ J would not have noticed your remark, 
had I not heard much and often of you. 
should poverty be contemptible? God did not 
make the poor for scorn! And you, with the 
spell of genius glowing on your brow, and living 
beautiful in your mind — you, with gilts of song 
and eloquence, I wonder that you dare say it! It 
is impious to say that you are poor! Have you 
no high desires, no fame dreams, no hopes?” 

He looked upon her face so filled with the beauty 
of her soul, and thrilled. But as he thought of 
her question, his heart died within him and he 
answered sadly — 


sé No : 
suffered too much to hope, and I can only echo 


I have thought all dreams away. I have 


Byron’s wish: 


‘’Tis vain to struggle — let me perish young - 
Live as I lived, and love as I have loved : 
To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 


And then at least my heart shall ne’er be moved.’ 


No, lady, I am too poor to hope, to dream or to 
aspire ; and I presume not when I say so, for the 
poor have at least the privilege of being sad.” 

When he raised his eyes he saw that hers were 
The sight 


freedom — his 


full of tears. vas too much for him— 
he lost his 


hands trembled, and he felt that the poison of 


breath ceased —his 


human love was in his heart! 
“Ah!” cried Tom Marchmont, coming i 
Ah!” cried Tom Marchmont, coming into 
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the room, “ you two all alone! Pray, Miss War- 
ner, what have you been saying to my friend 
Cecil?” 

‘*Giving him a lecture on politeness,” said Flo- 
rence, blushing a little. 

“But you, Mr. Marchmont, how 
amused yourself?” 

“Oh,” replied Tom, “in a great variety of 
First, in watching the road down Mr. 
Queer companionships the trav- 


have you 


ways. 
Gurley’s throat. 
ellers that way have.” 

‘* How so ?” queried the lady. 

“Why,” continued Tom, “first, I saw two 
oysters go down with one swallow ; then followed 
an ice, and a bit of chicken slipped down on that. 
I stumbled over Berg’s foot, and when he said I 
was heavy, I said I could not help it, for I had 
been eating pound cake. Then Miss Sedleigh 
asked me for some oysters, and as I presented 
them, ‘observe,’ said I, ‘how being s(h)elfish 
gets one into a pickle. And finally when some 
wicked body asked me to say grace, I thought of 
you and murmured ‘ Florence Warner!’ ” 


BOOK II. 


‘* But first the signal pass they claim ; 
Ask who they were, and whence they came ; 


” 


Vheir home, their purpose and their name. 
Scorr. 


I. 
EXPLANATORY. 


Alas, that readers cannot understand all about 
one’s characters without being told. To think of 
letting off the afflatus, to describe whos and whats! 
Natheless — 

Florence Warner was an orphan. She had 
seen her parents dying with the broken hearts of 
poverty. And Florence had resolved to crush the 
woman in her heart, and be anything, no matter 
what; cold, heartless, the coquette, the wife with- 
out love — anything rather than be poor. 

Her mother’s only sister, long resident in Europe, 
had returned home in time to gaze upon the last 
struggle and to save the orphan. With this aunt, 
Mrs. Langley, Florence now lived, and to the time 
of our history believed that she had forgotten to be 
a woman, and fancied that she would escape a 
woman’s destiny — to love and to suffer. 

And Grey, too, was alone in the world. One 
by one 

‘——— the gems from his household crown 
To the grave had dropped away.”’ 


He was a man whose intellectual power, although 
of the loftiest order, was surpassed by his feelings. 
The heart in him was stronger than the mind: 
There is but one way of guiding this kind of con- 


stitution. Affection, passion and feeling must 
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become enslaved by one object; and it, by its 
mastery over these, has power to incite and direct 
the intellect. And now his heart was filled by an 
abiding love for Florence Warner. They had met 
very frequently since their introduction, and Cecil 
Grey had become her slave. But he dared not ask 
her to love him; the darkness of love without 
hope was upon him — the darkness of poverty was 
upon him — and turn which way he would there 
was no light! 

And Tom Marchmont, there was no harm in 
him. He was 


“One of those light hearts whose glee 

Is never chilled; whose life-streams glide 
Bright from their fountain to the sea, 

With sunshine always on their tide. 
Hearts whose light hopes burn on the same, 
And quenchiless as the Grecian flame, 
Though winds may rise, or storms may fall, 


Glow on still joyously through all.” 


Poor Tom! Kate Sedleigh made a new pun to 
him, whereat he, amazed, fell at her feet and swore 
eternal love. And they were married. The last 
I heard of them was on occasion of choosing a 
name for their boy. 

“Call him, my dear,” said Tom, “call him 
William, and then we'll always have a bill in the 
house for market days.” 

“ Ah!” said his wife, “I'll make a note of it!” 


BOOK III. 


"T'was not in cold and measured phrase 
We gave our passion name ; 
Scorning such tedious eloquence, 
Our hearts’ fond flame 
And long imprisoned feelings fast 
In deep sobs came.” 
MOTHERWELL. 
‘** Her arm is round her lover now, 
His livid cheek to hers she presses.”’ 
Moore. 
I. 


DARKNESS. 


A summer party were gathered at Mrs. Lang- 
ley’s country seat a few miles up the Hudson ; and 
Cecil Grey was among them. Here he wandered 
through the old woods and thought on Florence 
Warner; carved her name upon the trees and 
dreamed himself to madness for her. 

One morning a riding party had been formed, 
and Cecil, sad and spiritless, pleaded headache 
and was permitted to stay at home. When they 
had left the house and all had become quiet again, 
he went down to the library, and for lack of better 
employment arranged his thoughts into a story — 
a story in which he strove to show the necessity 
and uses of a wife to the author—in which he 
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ried to prove that energy is best incited by love, 
and the mind best guided through the heart, Yet 
his hero died ; for in his own sadness he could not 
give the creature of his fancy a happy lot. 

Just as he finished the door opened and Floren rw 
Warner entered. 

“ Mr. Grey!” 
crimson, and then very pale; “ 


joined the riding party 


she Ss id sTron ings ny | orowine 
Sl paid, = pple an STOW ING 


thought 


you had 
“| had imagined the same of you,” replied Cecil. 
‘¢ But your cheek is pale ; are you not well?” and 
he set a chair for her. 
** No, [ have some headache. But what excuse 
have you?’ 


‘‘ None save a woman’s, caprice. I did not feel 


in l i did not wish toc oud 





in the mood for gayety, 


the mirth of others. 


“Perhaps I disturbed m,” said Florence 
glancing at his papers 

“Oh no! I had fi hed and wouid fh 
borne interrt on.” 

‘“* You know,” she said, ** the foible of our sex, 
curiosity. Vlay I be pal loned for feel! it, and 
aski lg the natu of your employment tag 


“'Traly a fit employment tor an idle man: the 
iraming of an idle tale. 
‘(One more request, Mr. Grey. 
= ] " hia } iter ‘é 
come, she adae m irked nis hesitation, I 
) ] ] . ) ¢u ] 
Will make ail due allowance for modesty and im- 
, : 1 ot , t 
lection. But we nave ail the morning before u ‘ 
I a pie isanter empioy- 
meni. 


Cecil bowe: o the compliment and read the 
story. 
«And such, was the comment of Florence, 


‘such is the effect of a poor man’s marriage ! 
“ Ah! your comment proves little for my author- 
craft. I meant to show the necessity of a wile to 


the student.” 
66 Would you 


poor be she aske 1. 


advocate the marriage of the 
my , , 1 . = 
“That must depend on the mans nature, he 
replied. “ With one it roys energy and power ; 
he looks on his W ife and says, *can | sec he r 


want?’ and the picture unnerves him and he 
perishes. But there are others, and so I fee] 
would it be with me, whom a wife and nothing 


he love 


else would drive to energy. Grive me but 
I desire and earth can show no obstacle insuperable 
by 


me. Let me but know that my labor is for her. 
and nothing could tire me. 


, ‘ ° 1? 
But now I sicken at 
il: Lhave none to sympathize with m: , 
toll 5 iave none to sympathize with me — none 
to whom I can show the reward of my labors and 
ask her to be proud in me 3 and I cannot work.” 
“You speak feelingly, Mr. Grey; can it be 
possible that you, the ever gay, ever smiling, have 
this darkness of love at your heart?” And that 
question awoke all the passion of his nature. 


thea 
Lie 


‘*'T’rust not the face!” “Trust not 


he said. 
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a garret, Cecil.’ And her voi rew passio1 

i 
and the uncontrollable tea trom her ey 
“Do not, do not speak to me of love!” and she 
} ‘ ] } | . ‘ ‘ ] 
Knelt down before him. Jo not ask me to mar 
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He sank back stunned and half senseless. It 
needed the strong heart of a woman to bear the 
agony of that hour. 

« Poor Cecil!” she said as she looked upon him. 
“If it will comfort you to know how truly, how 
devotedly Ilove you; if to know that my happiness 
is gone forever; that the light has left my heart ; 
that my life must be sorrow—know it! Fare- 
well!” and she stooped down and kissed his 
forehead. 

As she ijeft the room he half recovered. 
rence,” he murmured; “ Florence!” 

‘ Farewell, Cecil,” she said. One look, one 
long, long look on the pale, beautiful face: he loved 
so well, and then the door closed. 

It was midnight darkness with them both — 


“ Flo- 


silent, rayless and profound. 


“The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless and pathless; and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air.”’ 

* * * * * * * 
“Darkness had no need 


Of uid from them. She was the universe.” 


Ii. 
LIGHT. 


‘Alone in her room, Florence Warner flung 
herself upon the bed and wept long and bitterly. 
Sternly had she become the iconoclast of her own 
idols. And she looked now into her desolate heart 
and saw that nothing but love would fill it. Then 
she thought of what he had said. He could conquer 
poverty and all other obstacles if she would love 
him. 

‘¢ T cannot lose him,’ 
him and ask to share his lot wherever and however 


* she cried. “I will go to 
God may cast it!” 

Grey, as soon as he recovered, went to his own 
room. 

“Well,” he thought, “it is over now, and the 
beggar has wakened from his dream. What right 
hadI to love? Howdared I? What has the poor 
man to do with passions and feelings? God did 
not make for him. No! let him crawl 
through the bye-ways of life with an humble 
heart, and hail with a smile the common grave 


of the Potter’s Field; but let him not presume to 


love 


love.” 

His eye canglit the small box of opium that lay 
upon his table. In an instant he seized and swal- 
lowed a portion of its contents. 

‘Oblivion! oblivion!” he shouted ; “ they can- 
not take that from the poor!” and as he spoke he 
dashed from the room. As he left the house Flo- 
rence saw him and watched him till his form was 
lost among the trees. 


cr 
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The breeze increased, the day darkened, and the 
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signs of the summer storm were around him. He 
did not notice them, but flung himself at the foot of 
an old tree on which he had carved her initials. 
And now the drug began its work; the sense of 
pain left him, and a confused, half-pleasant sensa- 
tion crept overhim. He leaned back his head and 
closed his eyes. Then to him came visions from 
the spirit-land of dreams, and in those visions all 
was beautiful. The air was fragraece, delicate but 
all-pervading ; the breeze was music; and there 
were cool sounds of waterfall and brook, and songs 
of birds and rustling of leaves. ‘Through them 
moved the form of Florence, her voice enriching 
the music and her smile the beauty of the day. He 
spoke of love to her and she listened with a blush, 
and rested her hand in his and leaned her beautiful 
head upor: his shoulder. He heard not the low 
muttering of the thunder and the plash of the first 
rain drops — 


“For far and wide there glittered to his eye 
Life’s only fairy-land, the days to come.”’ 

BuLWER. 
But the scene began to change. The forest, the 
flowers and the birds passed away, and he saw 
nothing but a cloud before him ; and from it looked 
the face of his mother with a sweet, but sad and 
mysterious smile upon her lips. She was looking 
from heaven upon her son. He gazed upon the 
still face, and as he gazed a change passed over it ; 
the smile faded; the features grew rigid and sharp ; 
an expression of great pain covered them; the 
eyes were glazing ; and the quick, gasping breath 
was there, and the white foam upon the lips; and 
the face was as that which he had watched when 
he kneeled at her death bed. He strove to raise 
his arms and to murmur “ mother!” but voice and 
arms were powerless, And so the face faded. 
Then the thunder pealed and the rain fell and 
demons gathered round him, and seized him and 
bore him down—down! ‘Through the “ black- 
ness of darkness” he passed, and then into a space 
of cold twilight, which an odor pervaded like the 
smell of a charnel-house; and myriads of cold 
dead faces came round him and breathed upon him, 
and thrilled him with the unutterable sorrow and 
despair of their looks. And again it changed. 
Fearful shrieks rent the air, the shrieks of the lost ; 
and a low voice hissed in his ear, “ this is thine 
eternal home!” But he shrieked, and dashed 
aside his gaolers and soared to the upper air. He 
knew again that he stood in the forest, but the rain 
was falling fiercely. Again the living thunder of 
God shook the sky, and the lightning struck an 
oak directly in front of him. He saw the huge 
tree shiver and bend ; he heard the crash as it fell 
through the air; then covered his eyes, groaned 
deeply and fell. 


And there Florence Warner found him. And 
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to witness that 


there she called God 


never forsake him ! 
He opened his eyes 


him. 
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and saw her bending over 


* Ah!” he shuddered, “ I am dreaming yet.” 


‘¢ Not dreaming, dear Cecil, not dream 
Re 


beams of hope and faith. 


“And you will love me then, forever 


for answer she laid her face upon his hea 


ing, 


ys 
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Then the star-beams broke upon his heart — 


And 


‘* And you will inspire me to labor, and be glad 


in my fame; you will soothe me 


you will in sadness, 


pleasure, and be proud in my pride? 


sorrow my 


THE 


FILL up once more! Another glass — 
We'll gild the moments as they pass 
Though sad the memories they bring, 


And Death rides swiftly on their wing 


Fill up! nor let one sorrow rest 

Within this age-worn, lonely breast, 
While wine has power to bid them fly 

Though friends are gone, and love grown 

Though feeble, trembling, helpless, old, 


Give me wine until I die! 


Wine was my joy in lusty youth ; 

*T was beauty, vigor, pleasure, truth — 
Nor will it fail me now; 

Though last at this once joyous board 

[ sit alone, and Death’s keen sword 


Is hovering o’er my brow. 


’Tis fifty years since first we met, 
A merry, care despising set 
As ever drained a bowl; 
And all are gone but one — but one — 
Their race of pleasure all have run ; — 


And what has been their goal ? 


BY 


cold 


They all have died long since — but how 


I dare not ask that question now. 

In madness some, and some in guilt ; 
One by self-murder — with the hilt 
Of that red blade still tightly grasped 
In one cold hand — the other clasped 


Around the cup —I saw him lie — 


Oh God! could wine thus make him die? 


when | need it: 
rejoice in my 
When I can 


justly claim you, you will be my own, my wife?” 


He 


mise : 


instant, she rai 


: 
eyes a 


his lip. 


bound her 
for poor is the love th teannot trust! 
was exultant, for he had fait! her. Onee, 
ised her trem I ids and t] i 
:s oe ec 
weit upon his. And th 
Then the sun broke forth, and th -d 


sparkled like diamonds, and the damp leave 
tered in the sheen. The birds carolled gaily 
the butterfly crept from beneath th yullen 
and dried his wings in the sun. And 

wind whispered; and the rivulet sang: and 
world was Eden once more. For light was 
heaven — light was on earth —and mt. 3 
light —- was in their hearts! 
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The gallows claimed its dreadful shar 
One breathed his last in horror ther 

While thousa 
i. 


Vith shouts, and groans, and frightf 


nds, gazing on his shs 
That pealed in thunder to the skies 


To infamy consigned his name 


Avaunt, black memories of the past 
Fill up again !—I am the last 


And while I live the wine shall flow, 


Though Death has laid my fellows low 


life, 


non re 


And well it may, for 
Gives golden promise as of yore. 
The past is dark and full of gloom — 
The future — dare I ask its doom ? 
The preseut only can be mine, 


And that [ll gild with rosy wine 


Fill up! 


As to its core the bright streams fly. 


Again! My heart beats high 


Hurrah ! let care and sorrow pass — 
There’s life yet in the sparkling glass. 
We'll banish thought — scorn Time and Deat! 
Hurrah! hip, hip ——— 
What checks his breath 


Just gathered to complete the joyous cheer ? 


What ghastly hues upon his face appear? 
The hand drops powerless ; 
In Vain for aid with gasping breath he calls ; 

His hour has come — life and the world are past 


That sad and lonely revel was his last 


January 1, 1844. 
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down the goblet falls ' 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH—A VISION. 





BY J. K. 


PAULDING. 





Tue other night, having sat up somewhat late 
reading a description of Florida, where I found 
some allusion to the fountain of youth, of which 
the first discoverers of that region of flowers and 
odors make mention, I retired to rest with the 
idea impressed on my brain, and falling asleep, the 
following vision passed over my mind. 


It seemed that, impelled by the infirmities of ! 


age, the apprehension of death, or the desire to live 
over once again that period of life which is often 
more delightful in the recollection than the enjoy- 
ment, but to which all look back with a feeling of 
regret that increases as the prospect recedes from 
our view, I was wrought upon to make a pilgrimage 
to this famous fountain, and accordingly set out 
one frosty morning in the early spring of the year ; 
when, in our rugged climate of the north, the 
forests are still bare, the earth bound in icy fetters, 
the birds far away on their distant pilgrimage to 
more genial climes, and the forsaken groves desti- 
tute of all other music but that of the whistling 
winds. 

I was delighted, methought, as I proceeded on 
my way, to feel a gradual melioration in the 
opening season. At first I observed here and there 
a little violet peeping forth, opening its blue eye 
to the mild south wind that fanned its bosom; and 
now and then a solitary bird might be heard chirp- 
ing its merry notes among the purple buds just 
opening into life and vegetation along the road- 
Travelling on still farther it seemed that I 
was indeed rapidly approaching the region of per- 
petual youth and eternal spring. The fruit trees 
were in blossom ; the strawberries blushed on their 


side. 


lowly stem ; the gardens teemed with flowers ; the 
wild jessamine scented the air with delicious odors 
that diffused a languid, yet pleasing influence over 
the senses as well as the imagination; and the 
mock-bird was heard everywhere carolling his infi- 
nitely varied strains that supply the place of a thou- 
sand songsters. ‘There were music and fragrance 
in the air, and every production of the earth seemed 
revelling in the consciousness of never-fading youth. 
Sometimes, indeed, my vision brought me to one 
of those dismal, dreary swamps, the abodes of alli- 
gators, moccasin snakes and other fearful reptiles ; 
and where the gigantic trees held suspended from 
their lusty arms a wild profusion of that melancholy 
greybeard moss, which irresistibly associates itself 
with the idea of decrepit old age. 
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After a long journey, cheered by hope and en- 
livened by the balmy breath of spring, methought 
[ at length approached the fountain, of whose prox- 
imity I became aware by seeing thousands of people 
of both sexes, almost all of them far advanced in 
the journey of life, pressing forward as rapidly as 
their trembling limbs would bear them, in one di- 
rection. Mingling in the crowd, I followed on 
with the rest until we came to a gloomy forest of 
pines, towering among the clouds, and within 
whose recesses it would seem the sun never shone. 
Uninviting as was the prospect before us, the eager 
crowd, together with myself, impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse, proceeded onward for some miles 
until we came to the shores of a chrystal lake, 
whose waters were so clear that more than one of 
the company who had left his spectacles behind un- 
consciously walked directly in, and it being very 
deep, would assuredly have been drowned had not 
certain courteous alligators rescued and brought 
them safely to land. 

Far off, and nearly in the centre of the lake, 
loomed a single island, which, though rising to a 
considerable height, seemed floating on the surface ; 
for we thought we could see the transparent water 
rolling beneath. Here we were brought to a stand, 
for the lake extended so far and wide that we could 
see no land in any direction except the little island 
suspended in its bosom. While the company were 
consulting together what was best to do, a majestic 
alligator, methought, emerged from the wave and 
moved gracetully toward us, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the old ladies, who screamed with terror, 
and courteously bowing his head three times to the 
ground, informed the company in tolerably good 
English that he officiated as ferryman of the lake 
and would carry us all over on the most reasonable 
terms. The ladies demurred to the conveyance 
and declared that no consideration should induce 
them to venture on the back of an alligator; upon 
which the poor ferryman began to shed some of 
those deceitful tears with which his cousins of the 
Nile were wont to beguile the innocent maidens 
who came to bathe their alabaster limbs in that 
classic stream. The female bosom cannot resist 
such appeals, and the price being adjusted in specie, 
(for he would not receive paper money,) the ferry- 
man flapped his tail three times on the water, and 
thereupon it seemed that a thousand alligators 
arose to the surface and came straight to the bank 
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of the lake to receive their lovely burthen, as was 
observed by a courtly old gentleman who belonged 
to the train of some obscure king whose name I 
have forgotten. All things being prepared, the 
females mounted first, the gentlemen followed, and 
we proceeded upon the bosom of the lake, which 
was so inexpressibly clear and transparent that one 
of the old ladies had her head turned by looking 
down into it and fell overboard, but was speedily 
rescued by the animal she rode, which I believe 
was half horse, half alligator. 

The voyage, but for the impatience of the pil- 
grims, would have been delightful. There seemed 
latent in the balmy air, which 
breathed a renovating charm over the mind, and 
Me- 
thought as I gradually approached the island I 


some influence 


revived the decaying powers of the body. 


began to feel a keener relish for the beauties of 


The 


nature, and new capacities for enjoyment. 


rest of the pilgrims seemed also to partake of 


this mysterious influence. They laughed and 
chatted with something approaching the careless 
buoyancy of youth, and some of the old gentlemen 
began to make love to the ladies, who received 
their demonstrations with bewitching condescen- 
This enlivening influence increased as we 
approached, and on reaching the shores of the isl- 
and, the pilgrims were in such haste to complete 


sion. 


the transformation of which they enjoyed such a 
delightful foretaste, that some of them actually 
jumped into the water, and all ran forward laugh- 
ing and shouting like so many urchins released 
from school, with the exception of one conceited 
looking old man, who had all along preserved the 
most invincible gravity and decorum. 

For my part I honestly confess I was among the 
foremost both in gallantry and speed, and oflering 
my arm to an old lady who had thrown her crutches 
into the lake, and who had been the belle of her 
circle in her day, we sailed along at a prodigious 
rate, seeming scarcely to touch the ground, or 
make any impression on the beds of flowers that 
clothed the earth as we passed along. As we ap- 
proached the centre of the island, the joyousness 
and activity of the pilgrims rapidly increased, and 
There 


air we 


the face of nature assumed new beauties. 
was an inexpressible enjoyment in the 
breathed ; the bloom and fragrance oi the flowers 
grew a thousand times more delicious; and the 


melody of the birds was more sweet than that of 


the mellow horn winding in softened distance, far, 
faraway. ‘The verdure of the woods and meads ap- 
peared more fresh and bright, methought, than any 
I had ever seen before ; the rocks that sometimes 
jutted out from the sides of our path, which occa- 
sionally led through narrow winding water, were 
covered with moss more soft and green than silken 
velvet ; the little streams that meandered along or 
gurgled forth from the hill side, were bright as 
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chrysta], and their music like the echoes of a mur- 
mur. ‘The leaves, as they replied to the kisses of 
the zephyr, whispered not complaints of the out- 
rage, but soft, cheerful greetings of welcome, and 
seemed to ask that they might be repeated again. 
In short, everything we saw, everything we heard 
and all that we felt, served to increase our eager- 
ness and inflame our anticipations. 

At length there seemed suddenly to break upon 
my view a scene, if possible, more enchantingly 
A little 
circular basin of a few hundred yards in circum- 


lovely than all we had passed before. 


ference presented itself directly before us, environed 
or two sides with high hills and apparently shut 
up on that where we entered, adorned with every 
and charm which nature in her 


grace every 


most redundant bounty could bestow. ‘The plants 
and flowers exhibited more than oriental splendors ; 
the trees were all of the choicest, rarest evergreens : 
and the air exhibited a soft, rich purple tint, such 
as we sometimes see, in far inferior loveliness, sleep- 
ing on the bosom of the unrufiled lake, in the mel- 
At the farther ex- 
tremity of the basin there was an opening in the hills, 


low twilight of a summer day. 


through which the eye luxuriated in a long and 
beautiful perspective, and beyond which the ima- 
gination sported without bounds. 

In the centre of the basin rose a chrystal foun- 
tain, which ever and anon assumed a thousand 
fantastic shapes, and exhibited innumerable tints 
each more beautiful than the others. By its side, 
and crowned with a wreath of undying laurel, 
stood a youth more blooming than Adonis, more 
graceful and majestic than Apollo. He wore a 
simple rose-colored scarf about his waist; his 
shoulders, arms and bosom displayed a rich, re- 
dundant vigor, joined to the most perfect sym- 
metry ; his neck was white as the driven snow ; 
his lower limbs exhibited a finished combination ot 
grace and activity, as the blue swelling veins 
coursed along them like rivers adorning some 
beautiful landscape: his luxuriant chestnut hair 
curled about his polished brow and cherry cheeks ; 
his lips seemed almost bursting with the rosy cur- 


f 
rent coursing through them; his teeth were even 
and white as ivory; his eyes danced in his head 
with indescribable lustre ; his smile diffused joy and 
love through every beholder; and such was the 
buoyant elasticity of his figure that he seemed on 
the point of bounding from the earth and ascend- 
ing to the skies. 

The pilgrims, and myself among the rest, would 
have fallen at his feet and acknowledged him as a 
divinity, but for our eagerness to consummate the 
delightful change of which we had gradually be- 
come conscious. ‘The foremost were about to pre- 
cipitate themselves headlong into the fountain, 
when they were arrested by the voice of the presi- 


ding genius, which was sweet as the whisper of 


consenting love. 
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“ Ponder,” he cried, “until you have learned 

the extent of the transformation you are to under- 
go. You are about to receive, as it were, a new 
being ; to forget all you have learned, and to fore- 
go the benefits of that experience which you have 
so dearly acquired. You are about to live again 
a long life which you all complain has been more 
fruitful in suffering than enjoyment; to be over 
and over again racked with mental and bodily 
pain ; you will be destined to outlive all that love 
you, all that you love; to become innocent only 
that you may wax guilty again ; and in short, as I 
have a thousand times heard you complain of ex- 
istence as a burthen, you will do well to bear in 
mind that you are not now going to throw it off, 
but to resume it just when you were about to dis- 
card it forever. Choose, then, and blame not me 
or my fountain should you be wofully disappointed. 
I know your minds and will transform you into 
precisely that age you wish.” 
»* The youth might as well have preached to the 
air. All pressed forward only the more eagerly, and 
as the genius filled his golden goblet, drank it with 
the panting voracity of the wanderer of the desert 
perishing of thirst. But methought the genius 
would not permit them to drink until he first in- 
quired into the history of their former lives, which 
they gave somewhat briefly, being in such haste to 
undergo the transformation from age to youth. 

The first that came was a decrepit old man, 
whose story I remember was one continued suc- 
cession of disappointments and calamities. In his 
childhood he was tyrannized over by an ill-natured, 
malignant nurse ; in his boyhood he was overtasked 
at school, and whipped for not learning his lessons ; 
in his youth he sufiered the evils of poverty, neg- 
lect and deprivation of every kind ; in his manhood 
he was bereft of his wife and all his children, one 
after the other, and was afflicted with long con- 
tinued painful diseases; and in his old age he 


‘stood alone and desolate in the world, without 


friends, kindred or fortune, even like the decaying 
trunk of an old withered tree, equally divested 
of limbs, bearing no verdure, and giving no 
shade. 

‘* And you desire to perpetuate an existence so 
full of calamity, so empty of enjoyment?” said the 
genius, smiling. 

“ Yea—even so;” replied the old man. ‘“ But 
it was not destitute of enjoyment. There were 
brief periods and little snatches of pleasure, and 
occasional long intervals of repose amid the storms 


of life, which, though in estimating the sum of ; 


human happiness they cannot be cast up, still 
checker the scene with rays of light, and afford to 
the memory sources of calin enjoyment. Besides, 
is it not in itself a never-failing pleasure even to 
breathe the breath of life? Give me the cup and 
let me be young again.” 
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He drank, and was instantly transformed into a 
lusty youth of eighteen ; rd when he saw himself 
in a glass which the genius held before him, it 
seemed that he could not contain himself, but 
danced, sang and capered around, to the equal 
amusement and surprise of the beholders; after 
which he dashed off into the long perspective which, 
as I before observed, opened from the farther ex- 
tremity of the basin. 

The next that drank was an old lady, who, ac- 
cording to her autobiography, had been a great 
beauty in her day, and figured at court, until, having 
become one of the “ Had beens,” as she expressed 
it, according to my recollection, she turned her 
attention to matrimony but without success, owing 
as she said to her extreme particularity, which 
made a choice so difficult that she grew old,-or 
rather, as she expressed it, passed the blooming 
season of youth, before she could find an object 
worthy her affections, or whom she could entrust 
with her happiness. 

Having little or no fortune, she, on the death of 
her father, fell into a state of dependance on a dis- 
tant relation, or youthful friend, I cannot recollect 
which, and endured all the mortifications incident 
to such a connexion with a person without feeling 
or delicacy, who was too ill bred to disguise a bad 
temper and a contracted mind. It appeared that 
she had enjoyed but little happiness in thie world, 
and that the balance was much against her. Yet 
she was so impatient to quaff the goblet that the 
genius asked her, with his usual bewitching smile — 

‘Are you not afraid of another life of single 
blessedness !”’ 

“ No, thank you,” she replied, ‘‘ I shall take care 
not to be so particular next time.” 

With that she emptied the goblet at one draught 
and became, in the twinkling of an eye, a tall, 
straight, stiff young woman, with reddish hair and 
eyebrows, freckled face and light grey eyes, dressed 
in the fashion of our grandmothers. When she 
looked in the clear fountain, she turned away 
greatly disappointed and scolded the genius terribly 
for not making her half as handsome as she was in 
her youth. Every one gathered around, exclaiming 
against the enormity of her costume, which they 
declared made her a perfect fright, and the old 
courtier I spoke of insisted on dancing a minuet 
with her. The poor lady was so disappointed in 
her looks, and so beset by the ridicule of the pil- 
grims, that she burst into tears, and I overheard her 
exclaim, “‘ Marry come up — after all, it is no such 
great matter to be young again!’’ She then wiped 
her eyes, and seeing the beautiful vista at a dis- 
tance, hastened away in that direction as fast as 
possible, in search of a fashionable milliner. 

But what most excited my wonder was an aged 
beggar, bending under the weight of poverty and 
years, who appeared among the most eager to par- 
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take of the draught. As he approached the verge 
of the fountain and leaned on his stafi, trembling 
with anticipation, the youth inquired the particu- 
lars of his life, and one more apparently destitute of 
It seemed 
one long continued succession of calamities without 


enjoyment could scarcely be imagined. 


any alleviation, and the genius, in seeming surprise, 
asked him if he did not shrink from the apprehen- 
sion of encountering them again. 

“You forget the pains of hunger,” said he. 

‘“* No, but I was not always hungry,” replied the 
old beggar ; ‘and one meal to a starving man is 
worth a hundred to a man who never lacks food.” 

“ You say you were without shelter from the 
summer's heat and winter's cold.” 

‘True, but I could always find shade under a 
tree, and as for the cold, custom soon reconciled 
me to that.” 

* But you had no resting place at night.” 

“You are mistaken. I could rest in a copse by 
the road side, in summer, and in winter make my- 
self a lodging in a hay stack, or, what was better, 
You cannot imagine what a 
luxury it is to sleep snugly and warm in a barn, and 
hear the wind whistle and the storm beat, after a 
long day’s journey.” 


nestle in a hay mow. 


** But you were without friends or a home.” 

“True ; but if I had none to take care of me, I 
had none to take care of, and was not the slave of 
others. I could go whither I liked, and do as I 
pleased. I was not condemned to labor without 
ceasing, for what I got by barely asking; and as 
for being without a home, the world was mine, and 
And then 
O! if you only knew the pleasures 


I was at no expense for housekeeping. 
I was so lazy. 
of idleness, you would not wonder at my wishing to 
render them perpetual.” 

« But you lived only to be despised.” 

“ Well, what of that? I was rid of the trouble 
of taking care of my reputation, and made myself 
amends by laughing in my ragged sleeve at those 
great 


who become or respectable by sacrificing 


. 
themselves to the world. When I saw them ex- 
changing a life of ease and content for the empty 
praises of others, which are worth little, or that 
vain self gratification which is of still less value, I 
considered myself a wise man among fools, and 
©! if you only knew the 
" ; , , , » 
pleasure of looking down on our fellow creatures! 


returned scorn for scorn. 


“« Here — drink thy fill,” said the genius, smiling, 
‘Thou hast as much cause, for aught I see, to wish 
to live thy life over again, as the rest of thy race. 
We should never estimate the enjoyments and 
sufferings of others by what we imagine we should 
fee! if in their places. Nothing is more certain 
than that we ofien pity those who are much happier 
than ourselves.” 

A philosopher, who had passed his whole life in 
the pursuit of knowledge, on being transformed, 
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complained grievously of having forgot all he knew, 
and being obliged to learn it over again ; a rich 
old curmudgeon, who had amassed great wealth 
by a long course of industry and self denial, was 
exceedingly put out at having to begin the world 
anew, and encounter all the evils of poverty; a 
romantic old lady shed abundance of tears at sud- 
denly losing the recollection of divers love scenes, 
on which her memory liad banqueted for scores of 
years ; and an indolent, contemplative old gentle- 
man was to the last degree dissatisfied that the 
exuberance of his health and spirits would not per- 
A va- 
riety of other examples presented themselves which 


mit him to sit still five minutes together. 


excited my surprise, but which the confusion and 
obscurity of a vision prevent my recalling distinctly. 
I remember, however, that almost all were more or 
less disappointed, and looked upon the loss of their 
knowledge and experience, together with that pride 
of superior wisdom which forms one of the prime 
consolations of old age, as almost, if not quite an 
equivalent for the spirit, the vigor and the elasticity 
They 
found they had greatly exaggerated the happiness 


they had acquired by their transformation. 


of youth, and that memory was almost as great a 
deceiver as hope. 

For my part, I recollect my own motives for 
making this pilgrimage perfectly well, together 
with my feelings on receiving the gift of renovated 
Methought 
I had become a new being and suddenly awakened 


youth, and my experience afterward. 


in a new world, which presented every object in a 
new light. ‘The first lesson of experience, | re- 
member, was being sent to school, where I was 
obliged to sit still on a hard bench without anything 
to lean upon, till ry back seemed almost broken, 
and condemned to keep my eyes fixed on a book 
till the letters danced before my eyes, when | 
would have given the world to be out in the fields 
chasing butterflies, gathering nuts or playing in 
the dirt. 
peared to me the most trifling faults, or was con- 


Then I was often whipped for what ap- 


demned to some disgraceful punishment that 
mortified my feelings and rendered me an object 
of ridicule to my schoolmates. It is said the tears 
of childhood are mere summer showers, speedily 
succeeded by the sunshine. It may be so, but foi 
my part I can safely say, that with me the intervals 
between the showers were so short that it was 
almost always raining. I scarcely forgot one 
punishment when I incurred another, often without 
knowing why; and no sooner had I got through 
one task than another was inflicted. It is quite 
impossible to depict the miseries | endured in 


trudging to school of a morning, without knowing 


my lesson, and with the certain anticipation of 


being punished either by stripes or disgrace ; and 
what gave point and malignity to my inflictions, 
the natural sense of justice implanted in the human 
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heart, or the self love which is equally indigenous, 
was perpetually whispering me that I was suffering 
under a system of oppression and injustice. O! 
how often, nay, how continually, did I long for the 
period when J should become a man, and be my 
own master! 

Well, a man I at length became at least so I 
thought when my education was completed — and 
now I resolved to enjoy myself. My father gave 
me a couple of hundred dollars, with permission to 
visit the Springs, Niagara Falls, Boston and other 
places which attract the fashionable world; and I 
set out with the most glowing anticipations of the 
delights of novelty and the pleasures of travelling ; 
all which turned out little better than a dream. 
Being neither handsome, rich nor fashionable, I cut 
but a poor figure among those who were. I found 
myself neglected and insignificant; solitary in a 
crowd, and discontented when alone. Nothing 
realized my expectations, and I often looked for- 
ward to the period when either by my talents, 
exertions or good fortune, I might become one of 


the elect, and figure among the fashionable world, 


like some of the more fortunate stars of that hemis- 
phere. Still the thought of having escaped the 
labors, mortifications and inflictions of my school- 
boy days, and being my own master, made some 
amends for my new peck of troubles. 

Returning from my tour, almost the first thing 
my father said to me, after welcoming me home, 
was, “ well, my son, you have now had your holi- 
day, and it is time to think of commencing the 
world. What would you like to be? what business 
do you prefer? Will you be a parson, a lawyer, a 
doctor or a merchant?” 

**T should prefer being a gentleman,” was my 
reply. 

“A fiddlestick!” answered the old gentleman 
tartly. ‘ Lookee, sir; you can’t be a gentleman 
without money, and I have none to spare. You 
must master some profession or business by which 
you can maintain yourself, as soon as possible ; and 
if you have good luck you may, by the time you 
are as old as | am, make money enough to set up 
for a gentleman. Would you like to be a mer- 
chant?” " 

Atter conning the subject over in my mind a few 
minutes, and considering what a deal of study was 
necessary to what are called the liberal professions 
—HI presume because they never part with their 
knowledge except for a proper consideration —I, 
who remembered my lessons at school, decided to 
become a merchant. I had seen many of them 
living in fine houses, riding in gay equipages and 
faring sumptuously every day ; and as to the ten 
thousand others, who had figured in the lists of 
bankruptcy, I knew nothing about them. So with 
as little delay as possible I entered on my noviciate. 

It is quite impossible to give a full detail of the 
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petty plagues, annoyances and mortifications I 
endured in this my new calling ; for though always 
troublesome, and sometimes worse, they were not 
of a nature to make a lasting impression. They 
followed in such quick succession that one eflaced 
all traces of the other. I only remember that | was 
extremely tired, discontented and impatient, and 
that nearly all my leisure hours were spent in anti- 
cipating the happy period when my apprenticeship 
would expire and I become my own master. 

At length the happy period arrived, and the 
merchant with whom I had served my time agreed 
to associate me with him in his business, on my 
father advancing a sum the amount of which I 
have forgotten. 1 thought that now my millen- 
ium was come, for now, the first time in my life, 
I was my own master. In a very little while, 
however, I discovered that I was only a slave 
under a different name and a diflerent character, 
I could no more do as | pleased now, than when I 
was a school boy, or an apprentice. I was the 
slave of my business, and the slave of the world, 
I was perpetually harassed with all those cares 
that beset the money-making mortal; the failure 
of a scheme fretted my very soul, and a successful 
operation only increased my avidity for another on 
a larger scale. The sole object of my ambition 
was to take rank with the rich old codgers who had 
succeeded in building up great fortunes, and who 
came to the banks and insurance companies in their 
own coaches to receive their dividends. ‘The 
thoughts of marrying came sometimes over my 
mind, and I was once or twice seriously smitten, 
especially on one occasion which came pretty near 
my heart; but it was finally quelled by a successful 
speculation, and [ have now forgotten the name of 
the lady. 

By the time I had reached the age of threescore 
and upward, | began to solace myself with the 
fool’s paradise of retiring from business to the 
enjoyment of otium cum dignitate. After two or 
three years of hard struggle, | brought myself to 
the conclusion and purchased a handsome residence 
on Manhattan Island, where I proposed to |uxuriate 
for the remainder of my life in peace and plenty, 
with nobody to interfere, and nothing to trouble me- 
The first summer I did pretty well, but the winter 
tried me sorely. ‘To break in upon the tedium of 
idleness and uniformity, | one day bethought my- 
self of going to town to receive my dividends, and 
the moment I got into Wail street the fiend of 
money making took possession of me. When | 
saw thousands of my fellow creatures, some older 
than myself, ranning hither and thither with an 
eagerness and vivacity truly refreshing to a man 
laboring under the nightmare of idleness, 1 could 
not resist the example. At first I only dabbled a 
little in stocks, in which I sometimes lost, at others 
gained a few hundred dollars. But excitement is 
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like drinking, and requires that every succeeding 
potation should not only be stronger but deeper. 
Step by step I plunged in headlong, purchased 
hundreds of thousands on time, was “ cornered,” 
dished, and finally limped out of Wall street de- 
cidediy a lame duck. I had now gone the circle, 
and returned to the starting place, with only an 
The last 
[ remember of myself, I was seriously contemplating 


additional load of years and infirmities. 


another visit to the fountain of youth. 

But my autobiography has led me astray from 
my fellow pilgrims, many of whom methought I 
afterward met, sighing like myself for the period 
It is suffi- 
cient to say that all tasted the goblet, and all un- 


when they should be their own master. 


derwent the transformation from age to youth, with 
the exception of the stately, conceited old gentle- 
man, who, as I before observed, seemed to think 
himself wiser than al! his companions. He stood 


looking on, the while, with a shrugging of his 


shoulders, a curve of the lip and an expression of 


contemptuous scorn, until all else being rejuvenated, 
the genius beckoned him forward, gave him the 
golden goblet and bade him drink. 
** No,” he replied, “‘ I must beg to be excused.” 
‘*For what 
hither?” 


purpose, then, did’st thou come 
asked the genius. 

“To laugh at the follies of my fellow creatures ; 
to see with what eagerness they crowd to enable 
themselves to renew a youth without pleasure, ¢ 
manhood without happiness and an old age desti- 
tute of all enjoyment in the present, perhaps hope 
in the future. 


others, and to teach them the lesson that the trea- 


THE 


To learn wisdom from the follies of 


INDIAN 


MAIDEN. R3 


sures of knowledge, and experience gathered by 
age, are of far more worth than the thoughtless 
hilarity of childhood, or all the tinselled enjoyments 
of youth.” 

“ Thou fool!” 
of bitter scorn, and with a lightning glance of his 
** "Thou 


conceited fool! knowest thou not that if we mea- 


exclaimed the genius in accents 
eye, that seemed to wither where it fell. 


sure the hours of ease and comfort enjoyed by the 


great mass of the human race, in contrast with 


those of pain and suffering, the former will exceed 
the latter a hundred fold? 


foolish wise man, that to overrate long past delights 


Knowest thou not, -O 


and to exaggerate those which we hope will come, 
constitute two of the greatest sources of human 
happiness? Knowest thou not, too, that existence 
is in itself a pleasure ;. that all the senses graciously 
bestowed on man are ministers to his gratification 
far oftener than they communicate pain?) Nay; art 
thou ignorant, blind, self sufficient mortal, that the 
love of life is the great principle of: existence, and 
that without this, and the fear of death, the human 
race would fly in the face of heaven and become 
their own executioners, at every twinge of pain and 
every untoward dispensation? It is this which 
enables them to bear the ills of life with patience, 
and not only to endure, but love it, when to others 
it may seem only a fiery furnace of sufiering.” 
Here methought all the young folks set up a 
shout, so loud and shrill, at the lecturé given to the 
wise man, that my vision could not withstand: the 
shock, and I awoke just in time to get on board the 
Ohio for a jaunt to Saratoga Springs, which so 


many good people mistake for the fountain of youth. 


TS —— 


MAIDEN. 


See the engraving.) 


TuHeEreE she sits, by the side of some small Niagara apparently, 
and one would suppose in considerable danger of a fall. Not 
eminently beautiful, according to our notions of beauty, but 
irresistibly charming, probably, in the eyes of sonie painted 
brave with a name of fourteen syllables. 


” 


“A penny for her 
for decidedly she is in a study of the brownest 
kind, like her complexion. 


thoughts ; 


Does she meditate upon an ab- 


sent lover, far away upon the war-path, in all the glory of 


vermillion, feathers, scalp-lock, tags, trinkets and trumpery ? 
Or is she only speculating on the chances of catching a fish 
Perhaps her grim father, Win-pin-pos- 
se-mun-kee-whackipo, has made a bargain for her with 
some frowsy and famous old chief, with six wives already: 
and six dozen of scalps hanging at the top of his bedpost; 
and perhaps she don’t like the prospect. It may be that she 
has been fascinated by the grey eye and tawny-white skin 
of some Canadian half-breed, and is trying to strike a balance 
between the comparative temptations of wigwam and log- 
cabin — of red savage and equivocal pale-face. 

It were a question now of some interest whether the dusky 
damsel has any knowledge of coquetry ; though the question 
is perhaps answered by Mr. Schoolcraft’s curious Indian tra- 


or two for supper? 


dition, some pages farther on. If the thing is known among 


the red skins at all, every one of the sex no doubt has her 
share of it, be the same more or less, as it is written in title 
deeds and mortgages. _ Miss Tinka-nonka-pusha-flingaway, 
and fvol the 


} 
grace as the 


or whatever her name is, can flirt, we dare say, 
men, after her Indian fashion, with as good a 

most ineffable belle that ever sparkled at Saratoga, despite the 
Those black eyes of hers, soft 


and innocent as they seem while resting on the crest of the 


scantiness of her petticoat. 


waterfall, can deal out temptation, allurement, disdain or 
denial, ‘‘ according to circumstances,” just as well as though 
they had been trained in the first schools of New-York, Paris 
or London. Let a woman alone for making a man’s heart 
ache, no matter whether her complexion be lily or the bright 
est of copper. 

But perhaps we do the poor girl injustice after all. 
be that her aspirations travel not out of the circle of duty, 


Tt may 


and that the immediate subject of her thoughts, as she sits 
there by the edge of the cataract, is only what kind of savory 
meat she shall have ready for her lord when he comes in from 
the council, the chase or the war-path. 
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SUNNY PHILOSOPHY. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





of one page was occupied by a doleful ditty, which ing eyes of a happy child, its face smeared with 
the author was sensible enough to publish without molasses and smelling of bread and bitter? Orto <¢ 
his name — the only evidence of sense in the whole ~ come down at once to the veriest touchstone of ° 
matter—and the philosophy of which was the capacity for enjoyment, did he ever lay himself 
stupidest, the most abominable that ever entered down to sleep in a nice, clean bed, after three days 
into or came out of a brain, addled by too much » and nights of watching? Or eat when he was 
shaking. ‘‘ My life is a void,’ whines the hapless hungry? No joys indeed! Why, what a miser- 
compound of dyspeptic and simpleton ; “a dreary able ingrate the creature must be to talk in that 
waste, uncheered by any ray of hope or joy.” What { vein, when joys are so thickly clustered around 
does he live for, then? Is there no arsenic in the him that he can’t put forth his hand without clutch- 
shops of the apothecaries? Have laudanum, prus- ~ ing as many as he can grasp! 
sic acid, leaden bullets and twisted hemp lost their And hopes, too. He says that hope is dead: 
necine virtue? Flows not the river along by the and forty to one would be a fair wager that at the < 
wharves, as deep and drowning as ever ? very time when he said so he was hoping that his 
But I say that the man utters a falsehood. To ticket in the lottery would come up a prize, or that 
no human being is life a waste, unless he chooses somebody would lend him five dollars. If he had 
to make it so ; and that he can do only by fancying * no hope, I say again, what did he live for? Accord- 
that it is. Life is a great poem, multiform and ¢ ing to his own account he was of use neither to 
magnificent ; epic, elegiac, satirical, didactic, dra- » himself nor anybody else, and did not expect to be. 
matic and heroic ; full of glorious thoughts and ° The sooner he was out of the way, then, the better 
divine music, swelling now on the ear of the soul » for all parties. 
in thunder-diapason and anon dying away in ; Aye, but there we have the key to the whole 
faint melodies, like the gentlest breathings of the ‘ mystery —in that very matter of being useful. ‘I 
harp whose strings are stirred by the summer-day » have no fears” — whimpers’the melancholy noodle 
zephyr. ‘ Existence may be borne,” says Byron. » —‘“‘for what have I to lose? No evil to avoid, 
Borne? No such thing. Existence is to be en- 2 no good to choose.” But I say you have an evil 
joyed. Its ten thousand elements are all elements } to avoid; the very worst of all evils — idleness — 
of happiness — unless indeed one suffers his mind ° unwillingness to do anything for the service of your 
to become foul by inaction or corrupting indulgence ; fellow-men. You complain that you have “no 
of its baser propensities ; or lets over-feeding play ¢ good to choose.” Have you ever tried? Have 
the mischief with his digestion. ‘ My joys are you ever cherished in your heart a longing to fill 
fled,” whimpers the shallow hypochrondiac. Did % some place usefully and honorably, no matter how 
he ever leap from his bed at five o’clock of a clear small or lowly, in the great workshop of social or- 
November morning, and go out to breathe the ; ganization? Can you make a shoe, for instance ? 
fresh air, and delight his eyes with the splendid ; Put together in workmanlike fashion, or in any 
tints of the day-dawn? Did he ever climb to the ; fashion at all, certain quantities of sole and upper 
top of a thousand-feet hill and see the mists rolling * leather, with pegs and thread, and waxed ends, 


In the preceding number of this magazine a portion yonotonous music? Did he ever look in the laugh- 
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beneath him in huge dim volumes, breaking away $ and vamps, and lining, and binding, so as to keep 
here and there to aflord momentary glimpses of the from the cold and wet the perishing toes of some 
far-off landscape, and then closing up again like $ better christian than yourself? — Confound you. 

curtains of shadowy lead, so that he stood as it ; Talk about having no good to choose! Why, 
were on the topmost peak ofan island, with a wide { you poor soft-head, snail-hearted grumbler at noth- 
interminable sea heaving and swelling all about ; ing, don’t you know that the one good in this 
him — him —the only living thing within reach of } world is to have a duty and to perform it? Some 
eye, or voice, or imagination? Did he ever stretch ; duties are more noble and pleasant than others, 
himself down by the side of a little brook, wimp- $ doubtless ; although even in that there is aptitude 
ling and gurgling along over its pebbly bed, and of disposition and character to be taken into the 


listen with shut eyes and rejoicing heart to its wild, » account — but any is better than none. The most 
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forlorn of all created beings, with a spark of intel- 
ligence in his soul, is he who cannot or will not 
find a field to bustle in among the millions of exi- 
gences pertaining to human life ; who cannot or 
will not lay out some work for him to do, whether 
for evil or good — whether for the enlargement or 
the diminution of human intelligence and happiness. 
It is bad to work evil; to be a great conqueror, 
a cruel bigot or a destroyer of liberty; bad for 
example to be a Napoleon, a Torquemada or an 
Autocrat; but not so wretched and contemptible 
as to be nothing. 

The Almighty created man last of all; not till 
He had created a garden for him to tend, a world 
for him to occupy and improve, innumerable forms 
of animate and inanimate existence for him to con- 
trol, to fashion and to put in employment. What 
the nature and reward of his activity would have 
been, had he not changed the Divine purpose by 
his disobedience, it is not for us to say; but we 
know that in mercy, not in wrath and vengeance, 
was the decree pronounced which bade him pour 
forth the sweat of his brow through all time as 
the price of his sustenance ; and we know too that 
so linked are duty and enjoyment —figuratively 
the sweat of the brow and the fruit of the earth — 
that the performance of the first invariably brings 
the latter, and that without the first the latter can 
have no existence. It is a law of man’s nature, 
universal as the air he breathes, inexorable and 
undeviating as that which binds the planets and 
the suns in perpetuity and harmony. 

I say then that hyman life isan unvarying round 
of duty, and therefore a round also of enjoyment. 
There is material of pleasure, moral and physical, 
spread all about us, and offering itself everywhere to 
our possession. ‘I'he world is an excellent, bright, 
beautiful world, all gilded with sunshine and glit- 
tering with gems of loveliness and delight ; myriads 
of trees bending under the weight of delicious fruit 
are growing all about us; there is music in every 
breeze, in the dash of waves, in the howl even of 
winter sterms; glorious beauty beams upon us by 
night and day, in the star-hbespangled sky, the 
radiance of the sun at noon and the gorgeous hues 
of his going down; in the driving rack of clouds, 
the lightning’s glare, and the gentle light of the 
silver-shining moon ; in the form and face of wo- 
man and the full-eyed innocence of childhood ; ‘in 
the verdure of green fields and the eternal heaving 
of the mighty ocean. Wherever we may turn our 
eyes —among the peaks of lofty mountains and 
the quiet depths of secluded vales — in the solitude 
of forests and amid ihe bustle and crowd of cities 
—by the side of still waters and in the gatherings 
of men for counsel or for action — in the heavens 


3 above and the earth beneath and the waters under 

? the earth—everywhere the eye and the soul of 
$ man discover beauty, and grandeur, and glory, and 

$ VoL. 1.—8. 
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power, to command his admiration and minister 
to his delight. And above all, everywhere there is 
pleasure for his senses and his soul, ready for his 
gathering, and proffered only on the condition that 
he study and understand the true constituents of 
his being, and shape for himself a path of duty, 
walking therein with an abiding sense of what it 


is meet for him to do, and with a wil! t' do the 
same as the Master above has laid upon hin means 
and opportunity. 

Do something —be something ; no matter what 
it is— wood-sawyer or boot-black, knife-grinder’s 
apprentice, or deputy clerk to a deputy’s deputy — 
anything rather than moulder in idleness, without 
aim, or object, or hope of furthering even by a hair's 
breadth the general welfare. Be a producer if you 
can ; if you have brains for it, a producer of mental 
wealth —a wise legislator, a profound and enlight- 


ened statesman, a lofty and pure moralist, a discov- 


erer in science or a shining light in literature ; if 


for this you are unfitted, by nature or accident, be 
a producer of less noble riches; dig the ground 
and raise cabbages ; make hats, or coats, or watches, 


or steamboats, or build houses and churches; burn 


bricks, quarry for limestone, wade for clams or 


grapple for oysters; be a producer, a maker in 


some sort —add something to the general store of 
Or 


human possessions and appliances for living. 
if you cannot do this, be at least a dealer in the 
like ; buy and sell, making your own reasonable 
profit from the operation ; put out money at usance 
and so furnish the elementary power which shall 
keep others inemployment ; speculate in stocks or 
real estate, buy up mortgages, discount all manner 
of notes at fifty per cent. if you can get it; shave, 
grind, extort, take unfair advantage ; be a rogue, 
a skiniflint, a pettifogger—anything in heaven's 
name rather than a clod, a mere useless appendage, 
or more truly worthless excrescence upon the frame- 
work of society. ‘There is hope of the rogue, 
the usurer, the extortioner; he may repent and 
reform ; but of the helpless, soulless, do-nothing 
drone there is no hope. ‘The rogue, the usurer, the 
extortioner, does at least contribute his part to the 
general movement — he stirs the waters, though it 
may be only to darken them by bringing up the 
mud from the bottom ; but the idler leaves every- 
thing to stagnate. 

I say then, do something. If you want to be 
happy do good — do a man’s duty in one form or 
another ; and believe, withal, that there is a world 
of happiness at your cominand if you will but look 
for it in the right place and the right way. 
it — hope for it— insist upon having it—persuade 
yourself that you have it or are just going to have. 
Eschew idleness, indigestion and the blue-devils ; 
and then you will belong to what may be called 
the schoel of Sunny Philosophy. 
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BY MRS. C. H. BUTLER. 





On the morning of the fourth of February, 18—, 
after a very short passage from New-York, we 
made the coast of China, and eight o’clock found 
us entering the Lema channel, at a distance of only 
thirty miles from our anchorage. 

We found ourselves now passing through nume- 
rous groups of islands, which, although beautiful in 
their outlines, presented the most rugged and barren 
appearance — one continuous mass of rocks. Some 
of these were very elevated, of which Lantan 
towered pre-eminent. Although not a tree, shrub, 
or verdure of any kind can be descried, yet many, 
if not all, of these ocean-rocks are inhabited. From 
the debris constantly collecting at their base, the 
China-man prepares a spot whereon to sow his rice 
and millet; he there builds his hut, and by the 
assistance of his little fishing boat contrives to 
procure a comfortable subsistence. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the out- 
lines of these islands, penciled as it were on the 
clear blue sky; and as the rays of the bright sun 


eer 


the flavor of those small, delicious mandarin 
oranges no nectar could surpass. 

The captain engaged one of these boats to pro- 
ceed directly up to Canton with the despatches for 
the owners; another he sent off for a supply of 
fresh provisions, while the third, fastened by a line 
to our ship, remained in our company subject to 
orders. Looking occasionally over the quarter 
rail upon the deck of this little boat, I found myself 
not less an object of mirth, but was greeted with 
uncontrollable bursts of laughter by the swarthy 
crew. 

We sailed pleasantly along through the day, 
elated at the near termination of our voyage. The 
sunset was one of glorious magnificence. Nu- 
merous fishing boats were scattered here and there 
over the mirrored surface of the ocean, some sailing 
gently past us, others gliding within the coves of 
the islands ; and as the sun sank beneath the waves, 
ocean, rock and sky mingled in one scene of gor- 


’ geous splendor. 


flashed across their summits, or shot athwart their > 
. unwonted noise. The beating of gongs and firing 
of crackers, accompanied by loud shouts, reached 


craggy sides, the coup d’wil was indeed magnifi- 
cent. 

While viewing this charming scene, a small sail 
boat suddenly darted round a point of land and 
stood directly for us. “The pilot—the pilot!” 
shouted the mate; and now the curiosity of those 
who had never seen a veritable Chinese was on the 
qui vive. On came the little boat, but before it 
reached us another, and still another, were seen, all 
steering for our ship. As the first one neared us, 
the clumsy modeled boat, the awkward sails formed 
of matting, together with the grotesque appearance 
of the crew, excited not a little our risibility. 
There were about six Chinese in the boat, who, 
with their smooth crowns, long braided queues 
dangling to their heels, their wide, blue trowsers 
and long, loose jackets, completed the very reality 
of all those figures we see delineated on their 
China-ware ; and as they stepped on our deck it 
would almost appear that some of those very figures 
had walked gravely forth from a large dish! 

The other two boats also soon came along side, 
and notwithstanding the novelty of their appear- 
ance, the fine, tempting oranges, the rich, yellow 
bananas, fresh eggs, sweet potatoes and yams they 
brought with them, for a time proved more attract- 
ive. ‘To a voyager they were indeed a treat, and 
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Very early the next morning I was aroused by an 


my ears, proceeding from the Chinese craft at our 
side. I found it was the China new year, and one 
of the very few holydays the Chinese possess. As 
I went on deck I saw the crew al] apparently busy, 
ushering in the day with every demonstration of 
joy; the boat was gaily ornamented with strips of 
colored and gilt paper, and at intervals they would 
toss pieces of the same into the air, accompanied 
by the horrid din of the gong. Finding them so 
busy with their own affairs, I took the opportunity 
to peep, unobserved, into the cabin of the little boat. 
In one corner was a small niche, containing a 
hideous image, before which was placed a small 
table, set out with tiny cups of tea, plates of sweet- 
meats, rice, &c., with two small tapers burning on 
each side. This was their ‘* Josh-house,” and these 
dainties were provided for their idol, who very 
politely declining to partake of them, the humble 
worshippers, after waiting a suitable time, made no 
scruple of gratifying their own appetites. 

We were now passing near a group of islands 
called the Nine Islands, a cluster of rugged rocks 
scattered at short distances from each other ; none 
of them are of much elevation, but presenting a very 
picturesque appearance. On our right was the 
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lofty peak of Lantan, and behind us stretched the 
Ladrones. <A ship had joined us in the night, and 
with all sails spread was standing in the same di- 
rection with our own. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at 
Lintin, and the cheerful cries of the sailors soon 
announced the dropping of the anchor, and we 
found ourselves floating at the base of the lofty 
mountain, in company with many ships of our own 
and other countries. Lintin is another of those 
rugged, and as it would seem, almost inaccessible, 
islands) There is however quite a village at its 
base, and many little huts are also scattered here 
and there along the shore. This being the usual 
anchorage, the inhabitants find a ready market for 
their fish, fowls, vegetables and other commodities. 
Even from the highest peak the declivities are 
thickly marked with the memorials of the dead, for 
the hills and most barren places form the burying 
grounds of the Chinese. 

The view from Lintin Peak is said to be very 
fine and well repays for the toil of ascent. 

The following morning we chartered a small 
schooner for Macao, my intended residence while 
in China, as ladies were then prohibited from going 
toCanton. A passing notice is due the captain and 
crew of our little schooner. They were Lascars, 
three in number, than whom a more grim visaged 
trio is seldom seen. Nearly of African hue, with 
high cheek bones and piercing eyes, to which their 
huge mustaches and long, peaked beards gave only 
an appearance the more ferocious. Their dress 
was exceedingly picturesque. ‘That of the captain, 
wide trowsers of red silk ; over this a tunic of white 
muslin, reaching just below the knee ; then another 
of blue silk, some inches shorter ; and again a close 
fitting jacket of dark brown velvet, richly embroi- 


dered, and confined at the waist with a scarf of 


crimson silk; around his neck was suspended a 
large silver chain, and a turban of divers gay colors 
adorned his head. The tout ensemble was quite 
imposing. 

When we stepped on board the schooner there 
was every reason to hope that we should reach 
Macao by twelve o’clock, (a distance of thirty 
miles.) We were doomed however to disappoint- 
ment; while yet in sight of our ship the wind fell 
suddenly away and for several hours we lay gently 
rocking on the ocean. In vain did the captain and 
crew whistle for the breeze, now coaxingly, then 
with angry gesticulations—it came not at their 
bidding. Even the beautiful scenery by which we 
were surrounded proved inefficacious to restrain our 
impatience. At last a slight ripple agitated the 
calm surface; a gentle breeze sprang from the 
land; the sails of our little schooner gradually 
filled, and on we bounded. The breeze soon in- 
creased to a gale; all sail was taken in, and like 
some frightened bird our schooner was scudding 
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rapidly before the wind, every sea washing over 
our deck. 

About eight o’clock in the evening we drew near 
our place of destination, which presented a very 
beautiful appearance, rising like an amphitheatre 
from the sea; its numerous fortified hills —the 
lights gleaming from their summits and from the 
dwellings on the Praya Granda —and over all the 
moon shining so brightly down, rendered the first 
impressions of Macao those of a pleasing nature‘ 

Owing to the shallowness of the water no vessels 
of any size can approach within some hundred yards 
of the shore ; but to remedy this evil there are nu- 
merous little boats, seemingly no bigger than egg- 
shells, guided entirely by women, who make it 
their business to steer directly for the larger craft, 
as they enter the harbor, and convey their passen- 
gers, et cetera, to land. ‘Two of these little san- 
pans (as they are called) were soon along side of us, 
but most unfortunately for our haste, they no sooner 
descried a ‘‘ barbarian woman” about to spring into 
their boat than, with a shrill cry of “ mandarin — 
mandarin,” away they paddled to the shore, unheed- 
ing the shouts of “‘tanka! tanka!” (boat! boat!) 
from the captain. They answered only by yells, 
and for nearly an hour we were left pitching and 
At the end of that 


time (which seemed interminable) they again ap- 


tossing on the still raging sea. 


proached us, and we were now suflered to leave 
the schooner, and in a few moments the little san- 
pan had landed us safely on the Praya Granda, 
amid a throng of Chinese and Portuguese. It 
seems these boat women did not dare to land a 
of their own sex until they had first 


, 


*‘ barbarian ’ 
informed the mandarin. 

Procuring a guide we proceeded to the residence 
of an esteemed friend, with whom I had been kindly 
invited to make my sojourn at Macao. 

The sun arose the following morning in un- 
clouded splendor, and the hour spent in the veran- 
The 


house was situated on the Praya Granda, which 


dah before breakfast was one of novel interest. 


forms a semi-circle fronting the harbor, where the 
long, unbroken seas come rolling in and dash upon 
the beach only a few yards from the dwellings. It 
was a lovely scene —the sun shining bright and 
beautiful upon the waters of the bay, just tinging 
the summits of the rocky isles around, and throwing 
its brilliant rays far over the ocean. 
ships and brigs were at anchor, while others might 
be seen under full sail, standing in and out among 
the different islands. 
were floating idly near the shore ; a Canton packet 


Several large 


Chinese junks and fast-boats 


was just rounding a point of land, toward which 
many of the little san-pans were rapidly sculling. 

The beating of gongs and firing of crackers from 
the numerous Chinese craft near the shore, mingled 
with the merry songs of the sailors — the ringing of 
belis from the different churches—the various 
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groups constantly passing and repassing the Praya 
— parties of Portuguese hurrying to mass — priests 
in flowing robes — mandarins borne in their palan- 
keens — Chinese compradores and coolies — beg- 
gars—.troops of noisy children — added to the lu- 
gubrious cries of the venders of live fowls, fish, &c. 
which they chorus by beating small gongs, varied 
occasionally by an air from the band of the corps 
stationed at St. Peter’s Fort, directly fronting the 
residence of his excellency the governor — all com- 
bined to render the scene for a time at least very 
amusing. 

My friend proposed taking me first to the Penha, 
as commanding the most extended view. Macao 
is situated on a peninsula, connected by a narrow 
neck of Jand with the island of Hean-shan, across 
the centre of which runs the boundary wall, beyond 
which no barbarian must dare to pass. ‘The Penha 
is a high hill at the western extremity of the town, 
on the summit of which stands the ancient hermit- 
age, Penha de Franca, erected in 1622. 

Having completed the ascent by a rocky and 
uneven path, the eye is arrested by one extensive 
range of the most beautiful scenery. Macao might 
truly be called the city of hills, for they rise in every 
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direction, presenting a wild and picturesque ap- 
pearance, heightened by the numerous forts and 
convents capping their summits. 

To the east you have the lofty Mont Charil, on 
which stands Fort Guia; directly at its base a 
rocky point extends into the sea, on which is erected 
Fort St. Francis, with the church bearing the same 
name. Ata little distance, from a grove of banians 
peep forth the white walls of the convent Santa 
Clara. On another elevation, nearly in the centre 
of the town, stands the Monte Fort, fronting the 
residence of the governor. On the Praya Granda 
is St. Peter’s Fort, and on other points are the Bar 
and Bombarto Forts. Scattered among these lofty 
hills are the dwellings of the Portuguese, English 
and American residents; and, separated from near 
communion with barbarians, may here and there be 
seen the closely packed huts of a Chinese village. 

The hermitage Penha de Franca is very much 
dilapidated and will soon be but a ruin. A part 
has been lafely repaired and rendered tenantable 
for a few old friars. It is surrounded by a high 
wall and on one part of this is erected a rude stone 
cross, which Portuguese ships passing the Penha 
are in the habit of saluting. 
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TO MY 


SISTER ON HER BRIDAL. 





BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 





A MYRTLE wreath, with rose buds white, 
I bound upon thy brow ; 

The myrtle told thy changeless love, 
The buds were pure as thou. 

And o’er the locks that round thy face 
In shining clusters hung, 

With hands that loved their tender task, 
The bridal veil I flung. 


I watched the smiles and tears that formed 
Hope’s rainbow on thy cheek ; 

And read the thoughts within thy soul — 
The thoughts thou couldst not speak. 

I led thy bridegroom to thy side, 
And caught the fervent tone 

That whispered in thy happy ear, 
“ Forever mine — mine own!” 


From round my neck thine arms were loosed, 
To meet mis dear embrace; 

While tear-drops vanished from thy cheek, 
And blushes took their place. 

How I have loved thee, whom all love, 
Not warmest words can tell — 

I searce could bear to yieid thee thus 
To one who loved as well. 


Oh! happy bridegroom of a bride 
As fair in soul as face, 
Forget not that her father’s hearth 
She left, thy hearth to grace. 
Forget not that her only home 
Is now within thy heart; 
Remember that her happiness 
Is only where thou art. 
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And when she trembling clings to thee, 
Upon life’s troubled wave, 

Oh! shield her from the angry blast, 
She is not wont to brave. 

Gentle she is, and formed to list 
Affection’s voice alone — 

Thou wilt not teach her timid ear 
The sound of harsher tone ? 


, 


I trembled net to hear her breathe 
A vow ’twere crime to break — 
Her love is founded on the rock 
That tempests cannot shake. 
I shrank not when the bridal ring 
Her slender finger pressed, 
For joy was in its circlet bound, 
And Heaven the pledge had blessed. 


I trembled not to see her hand 
Within her bridegroom’s lie, 
For truth, that in his spirit dwells, 
Was beaming from his eve. 
Thus hand in hand, as fondly knit, 
Be life’s rude pathway trod, 
With hearts in meekness bowed — and eyes 
Turned trustingly to God! 


nd may the bond thut binds you now 
Unite your spirits ever, 

That ruthless death, who breaks all ties, 
May fail that tie to sever. 

And when ye seek the better land 
Where love conjoins alone, 

That nuptial vow ye may renew 
Before your Maker’s throne ! 
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THE SONGS OF NIGHT. 
BY ISAAC FITZGERALD SHEPARD. 
> TuHE solemn Psalmist, David, slept, Earth’s children, smiling, then began — 
: On Bethlehem’s plain, alone and young, “« We blossom gladly !"’ said the field, 
$ And dreaming that his flock he kept, And through the full ears voices rang, 
é He heard a holy anthem sung : “ We are God’s blessing in the yield — 
Jehovah's spirit o’er him came, God host’s against stern hunger sent!" 
And filling deep his raptured ear, “ We bless you !”’ said the modest moon, 
He caught the sounds from harps of flame, “ We bless you !"’ cried the firmament, 
: From hymning star and choral sphere. And each star claimed to give the boon. 
2 They rolled along, the songs of night, The cricket chirped, all sweet and clear, 
I The glory of the Lord their theme, ‘“* With drops of dew he blesses me !”’ 
E Their echoing lyres, with cadence light, ** And slakes my thirst !’’ replied the deer, 
4 Waked mountain wild and gliding stream, “ And mine !”’ the leaf sang from the tree 
E Till earth took up the swelling hymn “He gives us food !’’ responds the roe, 
And answered back the sons of God, “ And clothes our lambs !"’ bleat out the flocks, 
Contending for the praise of Him ** And though o’er lonely earth we go, 
Whose footsteps through creation trod. He hears us still!’ the raven cronks. 
“ Light is Jehovah's countenance,” The turtle-dove her music cooed 
The setting sun all proudly said ; To answering birds that after slept, 
Answered the crimson twilight’s glance, “He gave us nests all through the wood, 
“ His garment’s fringe my beauty made ;”” He hath our habitations kept ; 
The clouds above them echoed loud, Upon God’s altar safe we dwell, 
“‘ His evening tent, how vast are we!” Our plumage by His hand caressed, 
“ His voice is heard above the cloud — Under His shadow sleep we well, 
His glory thunders !”’ said the sea. We slumber on in silent rest!” 
“ He rides upon my gentle wings !” ‘In silent rest !’’ the night replied, 
The rustling wind sighed, murmuring by ; Prolonging deep, the lingering tone, 
The silent air responsive sings, Till from his couch, with crimson dyed, 
“ The quickening breath of God am I!” The day resumed his glowing throne. 
“What songs are these? What voices new Uprose the sun, and David woke ; 
While I my slumbering eyelids close ?”’ So rich in psalms had been his dream, 
Arouse! I'll bathe thee!” sang the dew, That ever from his lips it broke, 
“ And make thee blossom like the rose!" Harmonious music, God the theme ! 
< <> <e—__— 
THE CONTRAST. 
BY MATILDA P. HUNT. 
Wraarus for the gieeful —let them weave them and wear There are jewels and gems no Golconda bestows 
them ; And honor which gives e’en the wretched repose. 
Palms for the mighty — let them win them and bear them ; 
Gold for the toiling, who seek — let them find it ; » That flower is virtue — immortal it smiles ; 
Fame — for the hearts that have worshipped and shrined it. That triumph — the conquest o’er earth and its wiles ; 
: Humility, meekness — the jewels of treasure, 
‘ But the wreaths shall all wither, and mirth shall grow dim, And piety — fame above price, beyond measure. 
» And the palms of the victor shall perish like him ; ial ° 
¢ And wealth, with the hopes it has crowned, shall depart : Need I ask thee to choose ? does no whiqgecing weue 
$ And earth’s dearest fame prove but grief to the heart. Breathe over thy heart the unwavering choice, 
$ ’ * Farewell to the joys which awhile the world borrows — 
§ There’s a flower that fades, like the amaranth, never — é I'll turn from its charms, and thus flee from its sorrows ”’ 
; There’s a vict’ry whose trophies grow brighter forever ; 5 Brunswick, Me., January, 1844. 
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MOOWIS, OR THE 


ALD ELS 


INDIAN COQUETTE.* 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


oe 


In a large village once lived a noted belle, Ma- 
mon-da-go-kwa, who was the admiration of all the 
young hunters and warriors. She was particularly 
admired by one who, from his good figure and the 
care he took in his dress, was called the beau-man. 
This young man had a friend and companion, 
whom he made a confidant of his affairs. “Come,” 
said he, one day in a sportive mood, “let us go 


she may fancy one of us.” 
to neither of them, and when the handsome young 
man rallied from the coldness of her air and made 
an effort to overcome her indifference, she put to- 


hand gracefully toward him, deliberately opened 
them in his face. This gesticulatory mode of re- 
jection is one of the highest contempt, and the 


—PAAALL ALLASIO 


by listening, hear the remotest sounds of the depart- 
ing camp, the beau-man arose. Now it is to be 
understood that this young man was aided in his 
desertion and bitterness of feeling by a powerful 
guardian spirit, or personal moneto, or god. And 
he was resolved to make use of his utmost power to 
punish and humble the girl. For she was noted in 


> the tribe for her coquetry and had treated others, 
courting to the one who is so handsome; perhaps . 


But she would listen ° 


who were every way her equals, as she had done 
him. He resolved on a singular stratagem, by 
way of revenge. For this purpose he walked over 
the deserted camp and gathered up all the bits of 


; soiled cloth, clippings of finery, cast-off clothing and 
gether her thumb and three fingers, and raising her ; 


ornaments which had either been left or lost. 
These he carefully picked out of the snow, into 


. which some of them had been trodden and partially 


young hunter retired confused and abashed. His < 
sense of pride was deeply wounded, and he was | 


the more piqued as it had been done in the presence 
of others, so that the affair was soon noised about 
the village and became the talk of every lodge 
circle. Besides, he was a very sensitive man, and 
the thing so preyed upon him that he became 
moody, and at last took to his bed. He was taci- 
turn, often lying for days without uttering a word, 
his eyes fixed on vacancy, and taking little or no 
food. From this state no efforts could rouse him ; 
he felt abashed and dishonored, even in the presence 
of his own relations, and no persuasions could in- 
duce him to rise. So that when the family pre- 
pared to take down the lodge and remove, he still 
kept his bed and they were compelled to lift it over 
his head and leave him upon his skin couch. It 
was a time of general removal and breaking up, 
for it was only a winter hunting camp, and as the 
season of the kunt was now over and spring began 
to approach, they all moved off, as by one impulse, 
to the place of their summer residence; and, in a 
short time, all were gone and he was left alone. 
The last to leave him was his boon companion, who 
has been mentioned, and who was his cousin, and 
also his co-admirer of the charms of the forest belle. 
But even his voice was disregarded, and as soon as 
his steps died away on the creaking snow, the still- 
ness and solitude of the wilderness reigned around. 

As soon as all were gone and he could no longer, 


* This curious specimen of Indian story-telling is genuine. 
tor, and the translation is as literal as it can be made. 
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buried, and conveyed them to one place. The 
motley heap of gaudy and soiled stuffs he restored 
to their original beauty and made them into a coat 
and leggins, which he trimmed with beads and 
finished and decorated after the best fashion of his 
tribe. He then made a pair of moccasins and 
garnished them with beads ; a bow and arrows, and 
a frontlet and feathers for the head. Having done 
this, he searched about for cast-out bones of animals, 
pieces of skins, clippings of dried meat, and even 
dirt, and having cemented these together with snow 
he filled the clothes which he had made with these 
things and pressed the mass firmly in, and fashioned 
it externally, in all respects, like a tall and well 
favored man. He put the bow and arrows in his 
hands and the frontlet on his head. And having 
finished it, he willed it to be a man, and the image 
stood forth with all the life and most favored linea- 
ments of his fellows. Such was the origin of 
Moowis, or the rag-man. 

“ Follow me,” said the beau-man, “to the camp 
of our friends and I will direct you how you shall 
act.” He was indeed a very sightly person, and as 
they entered the new encampment the many colors 
of his clothes, the profusion of ornaments which the 
beau-man had managed to give him, and his fine, 
manly step and animated countenance, drew all 
eyes. And he was received by all, both old and 
young, with marks of attention The chief invited 
him to his lodge and he was feasted on moose’s 
hump and venison. 


It was taken down, verbatim, from the lips of an aboriginal narra- 
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THOUGHTS FOR 


But no one was better pleased with the hand- 
some stranger than Ma-mon-da-go-kwa. She fell 
in love with him at first sight, and he was an invited 
guest at the lodge the very first evening of his arri- 
val. The beau-man went with him, for it was 
under his patronage that he had been introduced ; 
and, in truth, he had another motive for accompa- 
nying him, for he had not yet wholly subdued his 
feelings of admiration for the object against whom 
he had nevertheless exerted his necromantic power, 
and he held himself subject to any favorable turn 
which, he secretly hoped, the visit might take in 
relation to himself. But no such turn occurred. 
Moowis attracted the chief attention, and every 
eye and hand were alert to entertain and please 
him. In this effort on the part of his entertainers 
they had well nigh revealed his true character and 
dissolved him into his original eiements of rags and 
snow and dirt ; for he was assigned the most promi- 
nent place before the fire, the increasing heat of 
which he could by no means endure. He inter- 
posed a boy between himself and the fire. He 
shifted his position frequently and evaded, by dex- 
terous manceuvres and timely remarks, the pressing 
invitations of his host to sit up and enjoy its — to 
all but him —vivifying rays. He so managed these 
excuses as not only to conceal his dread of immedi- 
ate dissolution, but to secure the farther approbation 
of the fair forest girl, who could not but admire one 
who had so brave a spirit of endurance against the 
paralyzing eflects of cold. 

The result of this visit proved that the rejected 
lover had well calculated the effect of his plan. He 
withdrew from the lodge and the image man tri- 
umphed. Before he went, the beau-man saw him 
cross the lodge to the coveted abinos, or bride- 
groom’s seat. Marriage, in the forest race, is a 
simple ceremony, and where the impediments of 
custom are small there is but little time demanded 
for their execution. The barb which Ma-mon-da- 
go-kwa had so often delighted in sending to the 
hearts ot her admirers, hidden though it were in a 


garniture of flowers, she was at length fated herself 


to receive. She had married a shadow. As the 
morning star began to lose his lustre in the increas- 
ing rays of a stronger light, the stranger arose, 


adjusted his warrior’s plumes and took his forest 


AMPLIFICATION. 


‘ 
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weapons to depart. ‘I must go,” said he, “ for I 
have an important business to transact, and there 
are many hiils and streams between me and the 
object of my journey.” “I will go with you,” she 
replied. “It is too far,” he rejoined, ‘‘ and you are 
ill able to encounter the perils of the way.” ‘“ It is 
not so far but that I can go,” she responded, * and 
there are no perils which I will not freely share for 
you.” 

Moowis returned to the lodge of his master and 
related to him the events we have described. Pity 
for a moment seized the breast of the rejected youth. 
He regretted that she had thus unwittingly cast 
herself away upon an image and a shadow, when 
she might have been mistress of the best lodge in 
the tribe. “ But it is her own folly,” he ejaculated ; 
“she has turned a deaf ear to the counsels of pru- 
dence and she must submit to her fate.” 

The same morning the image-man set forth and 
she followed him at a distance. The way was 
rough and intricate, and she could not keep up 
with his rapid pace; but she struggled hard and 
perseveringly. He had been long out of sight. As 
the sun arose and cast his fervid rays upon the 
earth, the throes of dissolution began to exert their 
power upon the object she followed, and piece after 
piece of his clothing and structure was found in her 
path. She first found his mittens, then his mocca- 
sins, then his leggins and other parts of his garments. 
They had all returned to their debased and filthy 
condition. ‘The way led over rocks, through wind- 
falls, across marshes. It whirled about to all 
points of the compass, and had no certain direction 
or object. Rags, bones, leather, were occasionally 
found, but she never caught sight of his form. 
When evening came she was no nearer the object 
of her search than in the morning, but the snow 
having now melted, she had completely lost his 
track and wandered about, uncertain which way to 
go, and in a state of despair. Finding herself lost 
she began, with bitter cries, to bewail her condition ; 
and this was the burden of her cry: 

“ Moowis— Moowis— where art thou? Thou 
hast led me astray! Thou art leading me astray !”* 


* Moowis! nin ge won e win ig, ne won e win ig, 
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THOUGHTS FOR AMPLIFICATION. 


THERE are not among mankind so few men of 
genius as some are apt toimagine. Want of reso- 
lution and perseverance keeps from the world more 
works of merit than want of invention or ability. 

The first step toward both content and consistency 
is a just disregard for the opinions of others. 


No man ever yet lived whose opinion upon any 
subject never changed. 


rere 


That flattery is most successful which ascribes 
to us some quality not in our possession, rather 
than bestows commendation on any which we 
have. 

To many positive dislike from others is more 
tolerable than indifference. The latter is most 
wounding to vanity ; and there are few characters 
of which vanity is not an ingredient. 
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BOOKS 


Tar preternatural activity of the publishers just before the 
holydays—an activity positively frightful to those who are 
constrained, or at least expected, to form and to express some 
opinion of all the books thrown out from the press — fortu- 
nately for those weary laborers in the service of the public 
undergoes a sudden collapse, as it were, the moment New 
Year’s day arrives ; and the issues decline at once from eight 
or ten daily to less than half that number per week. A 
breathing spell is thus afforded, not by any means unwelcome 
either to the public at large or to those from whom the public 
expect some hints to guide them in their purchases; and 
we, among others, gladly avail ourselves of the occasion to 
look back upon the flood by which we were inundated, and 
select from among the scores of new books that were then 
passed by in despair, a few of the most important for delibe- 
rate examination and fitting notice. 

Foremost among these, though its publication has been 
so long completed that it is straining a point to class it among 
the “ books of the month,” is 


A.ison’s History oF THE Frencu REVOLUTION. New- 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have no intention of reviewing this great work, even 
in the brief and condensed fashion incident to monthly peri- 
odicals which make no large critical pretensions. Space and 
time both are wanting to that end, and besides the book has 
been so extensively circulated and read that a review would 
be of little use or interest. We propose only to designate 
three qualities, or rather faults, of Mr. Alison’s performance, 
which ought to be known and kept in view by every reader 
of it, and two of which at least might perhaps escape notice 
unless pointed out by way of warning. 

These three qualities, or faults, are in the style, the ethics 
and the polities. ‘There is a strong and singular fascination 
in Mr. Alison’s manner as a writer; a fascination to which 
his work is almost as much indebted for its popularity as 
to the profoundly interesting nature of his subject, the won- 
derful events which he records, and the unwearied diligence 
with which he has collected and investigated those remarka- 
ble details that form the stupendous whole of the most mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of mankind. But to the critical 
eye Mr. Alison’s style is faulty in the extreme ; the laws of 
grammar in all its divisions he sets at defiance, or at least 
violates, with provoking pertinacity ; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to read one of his pages carefully—looking not to the 
sense but solely to the expression— without being annoyed 
by errors and inelegancies for which a man of education is 
absolutely inexcusable. Yet as we have said the general 
manner is singularly pleasing ; and were the English per- 
fectly good—the language as correct as it is well chosen 
and euphonious — the work might be commended as in point 
of style a model for historians. 

The other two faults of which we have spoken are of a 
graver character, being in matter of substance, while the 
first pertains only to form. One is the constant ascription 
by Mr. Alison of the property of glory to military achieve- 
ments. In this he writes like one living in the seventeenth 
century — one upon whom the progress of later years toward 
better and juster views of man’s condition and duties had 
been utterly thrown away. He chronicles every victory as 
“glorious” to the power or people by whose arms it was 
achieved ; to every defeat or failure he ascribes disgrace ; and 
these expressions are so often and so constantly repeated 
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that war seems to be the only employment in which it is 
possible for a nation to win glory or endure shame. Hap- 
pily for mankind this brutal idea has much less hold upon 
general opinion than it had in the days of Louis XIV. or 
even in those of Napoleon. The systematic and scientific 
butchery of the battle-field is now regarded by most with 
unmitigated horror; by all, or nearly all, as at best a de- 
plorable incident of human perversity and depravity ; and the 
time has gone by, we trust forever, when carnage, rapine and 
destruction were coolly enumerated as among the chief ele- 
ments or evidences of a nation’s glory. 

The third of Mr. Alison’s sins is not less deserving of 
heavy censure, and should be as distinctly noted by every 
reader. It is the inveteracy of his hatred —the term is not 
too strong— against political liberty; the blindness of his 
devotion to those political and social idols which men and 
nations are so strangely given to set up and worship. Every 
effort to emancipate mankind from the shackles of kingcratft, 
priestcraft and noblecraft, he looks upon with aversion and 
dismay ; he can forgive everything but the doctrine of human 
equality. Thus we see that he can be just and impartial 
toward Napoleon, as warrior, ruler and legislator ; for Na- 
poleon, though he waged fierce war upon the thrones of Eu 
rope, did homage to the principle of monarchy by seating 
himself upon a throne. And we see too that he can glorify 
Wellington as the champion of liberty! though the despo 
tism against which he led the hosts of Europe differed only 
in kind, but not the slightest in degree, from those which he re 
established by the success of his vast military skill and talents. 
The conflict was between civil and military despotism — be 
tween the tyranny of the sword and that of the sceptre — and 
of the two it may well be questioned whether, in a large 
and philosophic view, the despotism for which Wellington 
fought was not and is not more grinding and hateful than 
that which he overthrew. 

In néthing is Mr. Alison’s blind prejudice against freedom 
more conspicuous than in that portion of his work which 
treats of our country , but his rank errors here have been 
sufficiently exposed and castigated ; and indeed they are so 
obvious that every reader can detect them for himself. Those 
which we have signalized are less patent and therefore more 
likely to be mischievous. 


Prescott’s History or THE Conquest or Mexico. 

New-York : Harper & Brothers. 

We do not feel called upon, at this late day, to enlarge 
upon the merits of this noble performance. It is to be hoped 
that every man who can afford to buy, has bought and read 
it; and the illustrious author, modes* as he is known to be, 
must have long since felt inclined to shrink from the flood of 
well-bestowed eulogium that has been poured upon him by the 
daily and weekly press, both of England and America. We 
deem it a duty, however — at once a duty and a privilege — to 
record our humble partieipation in the sense of pride awakened 
by the production ofsuch a work by one of our own country- 
men ; a work far superior to that of Robertson in accuracy 
and fulness of detail, while it is equal in every other quality. 

The especial merit of Mr. Prescott’s history, in our eyes — 
apart from the deep, sustained and engrossing interest that 
goes with the reader through every page, the lofty yet not 
stilted dignity of the style, the immense mass of accurate his- 
torical information and the extraordinary character of the 
events recorded — the especial! merit is the felicity with which 
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Mr. Prescott has combined, as it were, the two points of view 
from which the subject of his work should be regarded ; it 
was proper that he should write as in and for the nineteenth 
century, with its knowledge, its modes of thought, its moral, 
civil and religious principles ; and this he has done; but he 
has contrived also, with equal judgment in purpose and skill 
in execution, to present the scenes, events and persons of his 
theme in the light of the age to which they belonged. To us 
the conquest of Cortes appears an achievement not less re- 
markable for its brutal barbarity than for its daring ; we read 
with shuddering and indignant horror of the slaughtered 
thousands, the devastated cities, the pillage, oppression and 
cruelty ina hundred forms; but we should remember the 
high-toned though erroneous notions of devotion to God and 
the King which mingled largely with the cupidity and rapa- 
city of the invaders, and under the influence of which they 
deemed that what they did was meritorious and deserving of 
reward both in heaven and on earth. Mr. Prescott exhibits 
to us, more clearly than any other writer has done, the Con- 
questador in his attributes of piety and patriotism, sincere 
though widely erring; and this point of view is essential to 
a just appreciation both of his character and his deeds. 
New-York: J. Winchester. 
This book should be read in immediate succession to that 
of Prescott; the latter carrying us back to the whirlwind 
that swept the once gorgeous cities, temples and palaces of 
the Montezumas, giving them over to rapine and destruction 
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and their occupants to slavery, while the other places before 
us a vivid representation of the cities and the population that 
have succeeded in their room. Prescott makes us acquainted 
with the stern, rapacious, valiant, iron-clad Spaniards of the 
conquest, and with the ingenious and luxurious though not 
effeminate Aztecs, whom they scattered like chaff before 
the wind; Mr. Mayer exhibits the operation of three centu- 
ries upon the conquerors and the conquered. A very enter- 
taining book it is, this Mexico of Mr. Brantz Mayer's ; cred- 
itable to his talents, his industry and his intelligence, and 
especially creditable to the diplomatic craft of which he was 
a member when he wrote it, inasmuch as it is but seldom 
that diplomacy or diplomatic station does so much for litera- 
ture. On the whole, too, it isa book that was much needed, 
for correct ideas of Mexico and the Spaniard-Mexicans, 
notwithstanding their vicinity, were more desirable than pre- 
valent. We shall endeavor to: speak of Mr. Mayer’s book 
again with larger space and time for doing justice to its 
merits. 


SWEETHEARTS AND Wives. By T. 8. Arthur. New- 


York: Harper & Brothers. 

A pleasing tale this, and like all Mr. Arthur’s stories, 
whether in periodical or volume, conveying a principle or a 
sentiment, enunciated .with delicacy yet with strong effect. 
He always writes with a moral purpose, which is not obtru- 
ded upon the reader and to which the mere story is yet made 
subservient and secondary. 


ee 


NOTICE 


Tue editor finds it necessary to adopt a system of communi- 
cating with the numerous ladies and gentlemen who do him 
the honor to offer articles for his acceptance, by thus pub- 
licly addressing them in type, instead of through the post- 
office, or the office of Mr. Post. So extensive is the corres- 
pondence of which he has been the recipient since the publi- 
cation of the first number, that the mere task of writing in 
reply to each of those who have written to him would give 
ample employment for a private secretary—a minister of 
ease kept in pay chiefly, now-a-days, by fiddlers and French 
dancers, but at all events far beyond the means or the hopes 
of one who has only brains to make his living withal. It 
may be imagined, then, how impossible it would be for the 
editor thus to communicate with all, having in addition the 
duty to perform of reading all the articles that are sent to 
him, and of attending to the other requirements of the maga- 
zine. Hereafter, therefore, the disposition of papers offered 
as contributions will be made known by general notice, on 
the last page of each number; and the editor will endeavor 
thus to dispose of all that shall have reached him down to 
the time of preparing that last page for the printer. 

The editor must farther request writers to keep copies of 
the short pieces they send —those, for example, not extend- 
ing beyond three or four pages of manuscript. Those of 
greater extent, the labor of copying which would be consid- 
erable, he will leave at the office of the publisher, if not 
accepted ; but he cannot undertake to preserve the multitudes 
of single sheets and half sheets that are placed at his dispo- 
sal. None but those who have experienced the toil of maga- 
rine editing can form an idea of the time and care that 
would be expended in the effort to return every offered article 
of which the editor can make no use —that effort of course 
involving the necessity of envelope, superscription, &c. 

With these preliminary remarks the editor proceeds at 
once to the discharge of his most difficult and ungracious 
duty. 

To save the trouble of specifying in regard to two classes 
of articles, the editor has to observe that at present he -has 
no use either for translations, or for papers of such length that 
they cannot be published entire in a single number. His 
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views on these points may change hereafter, but until they 
do change he intends to avoid that objectionable phrase, ‘‘ To 
be continued,” and to dispense with articles not originally 
written for American readers. 

The following articles are waiting only time and the print- 
er’s craft for insertion :— Honor O’neil, or the Days of the 
Armada — Eris— The Child and the Profligate—'The Vo 
tary of Fame—The Old Cloak—The Belles of Ethering 
ton — The Brother's Temptation — Genius and its Reward — 
The Colonel abroad—Summer Frolicking Winter 
Reckoning —The Persecutions of Commonplace — A Lite- 
rary Chowder— The Artist's Lesson — George Washington 
Wilkins — The Blind Girl—A Bit of Romance — Verses on 
the Death of a Young Girl— Southpeak Mountain —“ Twine 
not around the aching head,’’—Scraps of German Litera 
ture — The Voice of the New Year — The Poet’s Heart. 

The following are respectfully declined ; the editor regret- 
ting that he cannot make such use of them as the authors 
desire :——-The Poetry of Housekeeping — The Book of Fate 
— The Old Man’s Vision—'The Lover’s Song — The Spirit 
Voice — Tragabizanda—The Betrothed’s Farewell — The 
Nightingale and Rose-tree—‘‘ Why don’t he come” —‘“‘I 


and 


pray thee say I love him yet’? — “ Oh tiny Bird” —“ ‘To —”’ 
“« Immortality ’— Lament of the Ipsariot Exile. 

Communications are left at the -flice of the publisher for — 
Peter Pencil — the author of ** Washington, a sonnet ’— the 
author of “The Circus-Boy’’— the author of the “ Lament 
of the Ipsariot Exile ’’— the author of “* The Village Pastor’’ 
and “ Alice Welford.” 

The Yacht — An Essay on Dreams — The Capuchin— A 
Passage in the Life of an Octagenarian — Christopher Co- 
lumbus —‘“* How to the Heart are sunny Days,” and A Hymn, 
were not received in season for notice in the present number. 

The editor would be glad to communicate with “ Stella ”’ 
either personally or by letter. 

Among the contents of the next number will be articles 
by T. S. Arthur, H. W. Herbert, The author of A New 
Home, &c. H. Hastings Weld, Mrs. Sigourney, F’. G. Halleck, 
Park Benjamin and others. 
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SECOND VERSE. 












My spirit-bird has found its rest, She leaves it to less happy things, 
And in the shelter of thy love, To seek all flowers that brave the sun ; 
She is content to build her nest: She is content to fold her wings, 







Without a thought or wish to rove ; And gather honey but from one. 
Iknow notwhy, &c. 





